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South American Explorers 

SAE is a 501(c)(3) non- 
profit organization. With 
clubhouses in Cusco and 
Lima, Peru and Quito, 
Ecuador, and U.S. headquar- 
ters in Ithaca, New York, 
SAE collects and makes 
available to its members up- 
to-date, reliable information 
about Central and South 
America. 

Membership is US $50 
($80 couple) per year. 
Residents outside the U.S. 
add US $10 (US $7 for 
Canada) for postage. Those 
wishing to sign up in the 
United Kingdom can join 
through Bradt Publications 
(Please allow 4-6 weeks to 
receive membership cards), 
19 High Street, Chalfont St. 
Peter, Bucks SL9 9QE, U.K. 
Info@bradt-travelguides.com 


Aims and Purposes: 
SAE is dedicated to: 

© Furthering the exchange of 
information among travel- 
ers and researchers. 

¢ Promoting responsible 
travel through publication 
of pamphlets, information 
packets, the Internet, and 
its magazine, the South 
American Explorer. 

* Publicizing projects aimed 
at improving social and 
environmental conditions 
in Latin America and col- 
lecting funds for their 
activities. 


¢ Awakening greater interest 
and appreciation for the 
welfare of endangered 
peoples, wildlife protec- 
tion, and wilderness con- 
servation. 

© Collecting information on 
volunteer and research 
opportunities. 

© Fostering ties between non- 
profit organizations, 
NGO's, conservation 
groups, and other socially 
and environmentally active 
organizations. 


South American Explorer: 

A 64-page quarterly maga- 
zine with articles on adven- 
ture travel, scientific discov- 
ery, history, archaeology, 
mountaineering, native peo- 
ples, languages, anthropolo- 
gy, geology, and more. 

Membership Services 
include: 

Knowledgeable Staff: Our 
friendly staff and volunteers 
provide advice and practical 
information to members. 

Networking: We assist 
members seeking travel com- 
panions for a trip/expedition, 
or seeking to contact experts 
in a particular field. 

Trip Reports: Trip Reports 
provide specialized informa- 
tion on just about every- 
thing—climbing Aconcagua, 
volunteering, learning 
Spanish, lining up a local 
tour operator, white-water 
rafting, hiking the Darien 
Gap, visiting the Galapagos, 
etc. 


American 
Explorers 


Maps: The Club maintains 
a collection of topographical, 
geological and road maps for 
member use and purchase. 

Lending Library: There is 
an extensive library of both 
English and Spanish books 
at Clubhouses in Quito, 
Lima, and Cusco. 

Merchandise for sale: 
Books, maps, tapes, T-shirts 
and other items are on sale 
at Clubhouses or through 
the Club’s catalog. 

Trip planning: Members 
can call upon the SAE for 
help and trip planning infor- 
mation. 

Discounts: Members 
receive discounts from many 
local tour operators, hotels 
and language schools. 


Additional Member 

Services at Quito, Lima, and 

Cusco Clubhouses: 
Equipment Storage, Mail, 

Phone and Fax Service, Book 

Exchange Library, Message 

Board. 


To join the SAE: 

Contact us at our U.S. 
headquarters, use the order 
form on page 63, or sign up 
at one of the clubhouses, 


Website: 
http://www. saexplorers.org 
USS. Headquarters 


South American Explorer 


126 Indian Creek Road, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 USA 
Phone: (607) 277-0488 
Fax: (607) 277-6122 
E-mail: explorer@saexplor- 
ers.org 


Quito Clubhouse 

Jorge Washington 311, 
Quito, Ecuador 

Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 
Member e-mail: 
quitoclub@saexplorers.org 


Lima Clubhouse (new 
address) ‘ 
Calle Piura 135 

Miraflores 

Lima, Peru 

Phone/fax: (511) 445-3306 
Member e-mail: 
limaclub@saexplorers.org 


Cusco Clubhouse 

930 Avenida del Sol, 

Cusco, Peru 

Phone/fax: (51 84) 223-102 
Member e-mail: 
cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 
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@ The Return of the Ms Ya 
Graham Simmons, p 34 


@ Across the Ande: 
Dan Buck, p 22 


@ Cuban Hustle 
Tom Nuttall, p 15 


Cover photo: Beautiful cariocas in 
flashy featured costumes pay homage 
to the indigenous Brazilians of times 
past in a music and dance routine at 
Rio's Plataforma cabaret 
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Book Reviews... 
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Tips and Notes 


Letters 
Trading Spaces 


Dear Editor, 

I wish to trade advertising space in 
your magazine, web site and e-mail 
newsletter for photography, articles 
and cross-promotion. 

lam the editor of the Jaunt List, an 
e-mail journal documenting the 
absurd face of the scientific explo- 
ration community. I am looking to 
promote the Jaunt List. It is a mod- 
erated e-mail journal that shares an 
audience with your club members (I 
was one but sadly, I have allowed my 
membership to expire. This will be 
rectified but I am, at the moment, 
chewing on old leather boots to stay 
alive). 

I have recently traveled through 
Peru, Bolivia and Brazil while 
researching an article about the rub- 
ber tree plantation known as 
Fordlandia. I have a sizable selection 
of unpublished transparencies as 
well as a host of stories to tell. Some 
of my written work, as well as a 
selection of photographs from the 
South America trip, can be seen at 
this address: 

http://www.thejauntlist.org/wiley/ 

I am also employed as a photogra- 
pher and features editor for DSCG 
Inc. publishing company here in San 
Diego, CA. 

The Jaunt List is non-profit so 
unfortunately, I cannot pay cash for 
advertising because we make none. 
You will find, however, that my sto- 
ries and photographs are excellent, 
and that the Jaunt List is a worthy 
thing to promote. 

Sincerely, 

Wiley C. Davis 

Editor in Chief, the Jaunt List 

811 San Fernando Pl. 

Pacific Beach, CA 92109 

858-539-2071 

wiley@thejauntlist.org 

http://www.thejauntlist.org 
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Route Canal 


Dear Editor, 

I just finished David McCullough’s 
excellent “The Path Between the 
Seas,” and have decided that before 
I die I must go through the Panama 
Canal. The trouble is, it’s rather 
expensive, and it’s just the canal I 
‘want to see. 

Long ago, I heard, I know not 
where, that it’s possible to hitch a 
ride through the canal on a yacht or 
a small boat by baby-sitting the ves- 
sel while its owners frolic ashore. 

Is this more than a charming myth? 
Any information you or SAE mem- 
bers could provide on this subject 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Gracie Monaghan 


Dealing with Past 
Issues 


Dear Editor, 

When I signed up a few years ago, 
I bought as many back issues as I 
could, but was told that at least five 
were out of print. I was hoping to 
read the missing back issues as well 
on the members only page, but, alas, 
it’s possible to peruse the table of 
contents but not the actual articles. 

Wouldn’t it be a nice service to 
your members to scan all the back 
issues, and have them available on 
your web page? Better yet, I think 
there’s a program that lets the reader 
flip the pages by clicking an arrow 
like you can with the electronic ver- 
sion of the NY Times. Think about 
it. There’s so much good informa- 
tion in the South American Explorer, 
it should be accessible to the mem- 
bers. Another thought, putting the 
back issues on the web would prob- 
ably save you a bundle on postage. 

Nathan Broshears 


Out of Touch 


Dear Editor, 

My daughter will be heading off to 
Brazil in the Fall, and I am wonder- 
ing how I can keep in touch with her, 
as writing letters is not her most 
pronounced talent. In my day, one 
could phone the states from South 
America if you were willing to sit 
around the telephone company and 
wait for a line. I hear this has all 
changed however, and that calling 
home is a piece of cake. 

What kind of cake? I imagine call- 
ing home is a lot easier from a pay- 
phone, but would it really work with 
a cell phone? Don’t you have to be 
near the tower or something like 
that? I would appreciate hearing 
from anyone who’s ever dealt with 
this problem. 

Ethan Salk 


~ 


Room at the Top? \.. 


Dear Editor, 

I expect to retire one day, And 
when I do, health permitting, I think 
I would make a good manager of 
one of your South American clubs. I 
speak fairly fluent Spanish, and can 
get by in Portuguese and also possess 
other skills, which I would be happy 
to present in the form of a resume. 

The question is, I’m sure you get 
offers like this all of the time, but 
what do you look for in a club man- 
ager? Is there any preparation 
involved, travel history, preferred 
age, etc? Also, does one have any 
choice in picking the country? 

If there is a general policy, setting 
forth information of this nature, you 
might consider posting it on the web 
or in the magazine. 

Paul Seward 


PS: Issue #66 was exceptionally great. 


Continued on page 36 
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It was about this time (February 8, 1999 to be exact) 
that the Explorers Club of NY filed suit against us in the 
District Court for the Northern District of NY, alleging 
damages for trademark infringement, unfair competi- 
tion, etc. The whole nasty business dragged on for 
months, cost a lot of money, and led to no small amount 
of bad blood. 

On February 22 of 2002, we received a letter from 
Mike Timperley, a board member of the Adventurers 
Club of Chicago. No, it didn’t say anything about “a sig- 
nificant likelihood of confusion between the names of 
our two organizations.” There was no demand that we 

~ “cease and desist,” no call for “written assurances” of 
this and that, not even a command to comply immedi- 
ately, etc etc. 

Quite the contrary, the Adventurers Club, noting that 
we both have similar goals, was graciously proposing a 
reciprocal agreement, extending the hand of friendship, 
if you will, making gentlemanly (and, of course, gentle- 
womanly) overtures, suggesting, in short, that South 
American Explorers and the Adventurers Club of 
Chicago work together for our mutual benefit. 

Not bad huh? You can like an outfit like that. 

Anyway, members, the Adventurers Club of Chicago 
already have reciprocal agreements with the Foreign 
Correspondence Club of Hong Kong, the Adventurers 
Club of Los Angeles, and the Savage Club of London. 
This means that members of these clubs share facilities. 

Now, if the SAE enters into an agreement of this sort 
with the Adventurers Club, SAE members passing 
through Chicago, will be welcome to attend any of the 
programs of the Adventurers Club, hoist a pint at the 
Sign of the Whale (as the AC bar is known to its worthy 
members), pay their respects to Gertrude, the stuffed 
gorilla with a fascinating history, view the large collec- 
tion of shrunken heads, and much more besides. Hell, 
Gertrude alone is worth a trip to Chicago. 

And all of this is just for starters. Naturally SAE would 
immediately exchange links, advise members of AC 
events, share reports, etc. Later on, we might consider 
other joint projects, exchange pemmican recipes, share 
scrimshaw secrets, collaborate on a monograph about 
igloo architecture, and more. 
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Doubtless, SAE members will want to know more 
about the prestigious Adventurers Club of Chicago, 
founded in 1911. It was the first Adventurers Club in the 
United States. You can get more information at: 
http://www.theadventurersclub.org. 

One more thing. It turns out that Chef Robert, at the 
Adventurers Club, makes a famous gumbo. Clearly, 
there’s much we can learn from a Club with so many 
years of experience. Indeed, this may be a sign for the 
SAE to devote more energy to exploring the culinary 
arts. It might take a few years but, in time, SAE mem- 
bers, honored explorers and adventurers, heads of state 
and other notables supping at one of the SAE clubhous- 
es will sing the praises of the succulent Aji de Gallina or 
the sublime Arroz con Carne prepared by our very own 
Chef Gustavo. 


Cooperation is good! 


Of course, the SAE could never have survived to scale 
the heights of greatness were it not for those exceptional 
members who come through with that extra not-so-lit- 
tle support to keep the club going. Out special thanks to: 


CONTRIBUTING: 
William V. Elkins 
Bryan M. Martin 
Erica Slagle 
Shannon A. Laughlin 
Neil Troost 

Stuart T. Devan 


SUPPORTING: 
Joanna Trotman 


LIFE: 
Giles Proctor 


Continued on page 36 


On top of Copiapo, 
a grueling 15-hour 
climb, 
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HIGHLY DEBATABLE 


Captain Mick Jenkins, Royal Engineers 
TEXT AND PHOTOS BY MICK JENKINS 


In the delightful film “The Englishman who went up a mountain 
and came down a hill” the people of a small Welsh town are told 
that what they have always called a mountain is just a hill. 
Passions aroused, the townfolk haul up cartloads of dirt to raise 


their “hill” 20 meters, so it can be a real mountain. 


ee. claims about the height of mountains 
provoke intense and passionate debate amongst govern- 
ments, climbers and surveyors worldwide. “How high is 
it?” is often the first thing asked of a mountain climber 
even before such questions as “How difficult was it to 
climb?”, “How long did it take?” or “What equipment 
did you need?” It’s a question not easily answered, par- 
ticularly for peaks in the Andes and the Himalayas. 
Maps for these ranges are often sketchy or inaccurate, 
and the methods used to calculate a mountain’s height 
may differ from region to region. Triangulation and 
modern day geodetic GPS surveys are slightly more reli- 
able than other calculations derived from satellite 
imagery or air photography, but even these methods 
have limitations. 

Without delving into the limitations of surveying, uncer- 
tainty about true height of mountains exists worldwide. 
This is particularly true of South America, where the sub- 
ject is argued over vehemently, where accurate measure- 
ments are difficult to come by and where the height of a 
mountain is often a matter of intense national pride. 


The Apogee Expeditions 


My fascination with mountain heights goes back to 
1992, when I was a Military Surveyor in the British 
Army, with the first Apogee expedition. The history of 
British Military Surveying is steeped in adventure, with 
many feats of derring-do, told of the early surveyors. As 
Royal Engineers, with the Apogee expedition we hoped to 
revive the spirit of those glorious days, and at the same 
time increase the geographic knowledge of the world’s 
remote mountain ranges with geodetic mountain surveys. 

For me it was a labor of love. Ours was the first British 
Military mountaineering expedition to work side by side 
with Ecuadorian surveyors. Our prime objective was to 
determine the height of Chimborazo, once believed to be 
the highest peak in the world. Working closely with 
Ecuador’s IGM, we set out to complete an accurate GPS 
height survey of the peak and 3 other Andean volcanoes 
as well, The IGM was particularly impressed with the 
results of our five-week expedition and accepted our 
determination of 6,257m as the official height (as opposed 
to the 6310m still published on many other maps). 


Mick Jenkins is a Military Surveyor in the Royal Engineers. He is a specialist in mountain surveying and mapmaking under- 
pinned by his 21 year Geographic career in HM forces, and by his 13 years experience of exploratory expeditioning. He has 
led numerous surveying and mountaineering expeditions working alongside ‘host’ country survey agencies. Each expedi- 
tion has produced satellite image maps, geodetic survey networks and collected geographic data of rarely visited moun- 
tain wildernesses. In the last 4 years Mick has exploited IT and communication technology to assist in the moun- 
taineering and science objectives of Military Survey’s Apogee’ expeditions. He intends to continue surveying the high 
mountains. SEE WWW. APOGEE-EXPEDITIONS.COM 
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The pitfalls to determining the height of mountains in 
South America first cropped up when I started to look at 
the survey data for our Ecuadorian expedition. The task 
grew even more confusing when I continued to research 
some of the Chilean giants!! The Apogee expeditions 
have since gone on to undertake mountain surveys and 
analyze satellite image maps of the Indian Himalayas, 
Africa, and recently an unexplored range on the 
Kazakh/Chinese border. Each region has given rise to it’s 
own fascinating dramas but Chile in particular caused a 
stir when, for a while, it looked like Ojos del Salado was 
the highest peak in South America. 


The Himalayas 


It was the English who started classifying geographical 
features and for centuries British surveyors have been 
busy exploring the globe, determining mountain heights. 
Strange that in this day of high tech computers and space 
probes, we still lack definitive heights for many peaks 
around the globe. Decades of work supervised by British 
surveyors culminated in a systematic survey of the Indian 
subcontinent. William Lambton, the founder of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, began this mas- 
sive project in 1800, Thirty years later, Sir George 
Everest took up Lambton’s work as Surveyor General of 
India. Probing north towards the Himalayas, he estab- 
lished the Survey of India HQ at Dehra Dun. Until 1843 
when he retired, Everest masterminded the Gridiron sys- 
tem of triangulation that provided the framework for 
detailed surveys. Perhaps 
his most incredible feat 
was the mathematical 
spheroid which best rep- 
resents the earth, or 
geoid in India. To this 
day, all positions and 
officially accepted 
heights in India are refer- F 
enced to this spheroid— 
the Everest spheroid. I 

It wasn’t until after 
Everest retired that many 
of the great peaks were 
observed by theodolite 
from distant stations 
with calculations adjust- 
ed and recorded at Dehra 
Dun. National maps 
were produced in various 
scales. The accuracy of 
these early surveys is a 
testament to these pio- 
neers who endured all 


manner of risks to fill in the “blanks on the maps.” The 
majority of Himalayan peaks are now ranged in some 
sort of pecking order although controversy rages on 
about definitive heights. Even the height of the great 
peaks is by no means settled. Still, given unavoidable 
technical imperfections these measurements are about as 
precise as can be scientifically determined. 


South America is a 
topographer’s 
nightmare! 


Some years ago in 1987, it was announced K2 appeared 
higher than Everest. To settle the matter, Italian scientist 
Ardito Desio used GPS and electronic theodolite tech- 
nology to measure both peaks, He came up with 8616m 
+/- 7m, for K2 compared to Colonel Montgomery’s orig- 
inal estimate of 8611m made during the 1858 Survey of 
India. The accepted height of Everest (first observed in 
1850 but subject to further height corrections thereafter) 
is 8848m; a figure retained on current maps despite more } 
recent data indicating the height is actually greater. Desio 
calculated the height of Everest at 8872 +/- 20m. The 
Survey of India Office is not about to substitute this 
height with the more modern figure (24m _ higher) 
because it lacks definitive data to confirm separation val- 


Looking at survey results from Cotopaxi. Mick Jenkins in white hat. 


South American Explorer 


Difficult climb toward the top. 


ues of the geoid and spheroid in the Himalayas, an ongo- 
ing technical anomaly—as with Everest, so with the 
other great mountains. Kangchenjunga for example at 
8598m is almost the height of K2 and might even turn 
out to be higher than K2 if we knew more about the 
geoidal separation in these parts. It is to the credit of 
early surveyors that their figures hardly differ from those 
found using modern day techniques. I, for one, believe 
we should stay with “traditional” heights until more is 
known of the separations. 

Determining the height of a mountain depends less on 
the techniques used to calculate altitude and more on the 
shape of the earth! The earth is oblate in shape (flattened 
at the poles) and not a true mathematical surface. This 
presents a host of problems to geodesists and topogra- 
phers alike. Since the geoid or earth’s figure is not a true 
spheroid we cannot say where it is under a particular 
mountain. To deal with this problem, mathematical 
spheroids are constructed for different regions of the 
world. These are the bases for calculations of height with 
reference to mean sea level and underlie the problem of 
determining definitive heights. The geoidal separation is 
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the distance between the earth’s figure (geoid) and the 
mathematical spheroid and is not easily determined. 
Tidal shifts around the world add to the problem. Efforts 
to improve geoidal knowledge and to reduce the separa- 
tion errors to a minimum continue. GPS networks and 
gravity measurements go a long way to help. 

Nowadays, we have a world geodetic reference system 
in place (WGS 84). This enables us to relate all world- 
wide heights to one fixed (datum) point and makes pos- 
sible a comparison of peaks across the globe. In practice, 
however, many mountains have been surveyed using 
theodolite or accurately triangulated. 


the cause of much 
frustration! 


Curvature of the earth, light refraction and deflection 
of the vertical are some of the problems associated with 
traditional theodolite observations. Errors with this 
method can be reduced somewhat by using complex 
tables and calculations. Photogrammetry and remote 
sensing surveying are used to measure peaks where 
mountains have not been triangulated. The height of 
many peaks around the world have been determined in 
this way but the method requires accurate ground con- 
trol and slight imperfections in determining the horizon- 
tal position of a peak can result in major changes of the 
vertical. This is also true of traditional methods because 
the separation values of the geoid change with ground 
position. There are problems with each method. The 
advent of GPS represents a significant breakthrough 
toward overcoming many of the deficiencies inherent in 
earlier techniques. Indeed, GPS has added a new dimen- 
sion to geodetic surveying allowing for incredible accu- 
racy in horizontal position. Satellite geodesy, by virtue of 
its accuracy and speed, is increasingly used in related dis- 
ciplines such as geophysics and oceanography. GPS 
heighting is however and remains subject to the errors of 
geoidal separation values, which are necessary to calcu- 
late elevations to mean sea level. 


South America 


Unlike the Himalayas, there has never been a systemat- 
ic continental survey of South America though early pio- 
neers contributed much to the geographic knowledge of 
the range. In the early part of this century, frontier sur- 
vey’s and boundary commissions (some British Military 
Surveyors) established heights for many peaks. Alas, 
because most were never triangulated, a curious chaos 
now reigns in terms of definitive heights. 


In South America, geographical 
institutes, most of which are run by 
the Military, publish the national 
maps. The heights of mountains 
found on such maps may well reflect 
a national bias. A researcher scan- 
ning different atlas’s and maps of 
varying scales will encounter an 
inordinate number of different val- 
ues often for just one mountain —the 
cause of much frustration! To come 
up with reliable heights for moun- 
tains in South America requires 
detailed examination of the methods 
employed and a healthy skepticism 
of official mapping procedures. For 
reliable figures on heights the best 
source is still the early frontier sur- 
veys and the result known from the 
triangulations of peaks. 

An instance of the above is 
Aconcagua.  Argentineans long 
billed this peak as 7,035m until 
Adams Carter determined it to be 
6,960m earlier this century. Even 
then the Argentineans continued to 
claim it was 7,000m for some time 
thereafter! In response Chile (not a 
great admirer of their neighbor!) let 
it be known that they had a seven 
thousander, Ojos del Salado which 
at 7,084m was even higher. In 1957, 
Adams Carter once again disproved 
this by getting 6885m - still the most 
reliable figure for the mountain and 
based on theodolite observations. 

Both these peaks have been trian- 
gulated and are therefore reasonably 
accurate unlike many other peaks in 
the South Americas. Despite these 
fairly accurate readings, Ojos has 
now tumbled to number three in the 
western hemisphere following the 
arrival of revised Argentinean map- 
ping (1991) declaring Pissis (obvi- 
ously in Argentina) as being higher. 
Ojos has actually fallen to 6864m 
and Pissis grown 3m to 6882m. Such 
is the height debacle in S$. America. 
Chile, of course, maintains the 
height of 6893m (Ojos) published on 
most official maps including the 
restricted 1:50,000 series of the bor- 
der region the peak lies on. All the 
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heights above are based on the local 
South American spheroid where 
again separation values are not fully 
known. 


Journey to the 


remotest part 
of the Andes 


The basis for the recent Argentine 
figures comes from US. satellite 
imagery and an Argentine pho- 
togrammetric survey, which despite 
the method employed, is still subject 
to bias. This mapping along with 
John Reinhard’s article on the 
heights of South American peaks, 
compelled Canadian Greg Horne to 
carry out a GPS survey of Pissis. In 
1995 Greg undertook the survey, by 
differential techniques, and got 
6872m tied into Chilean control sta- 
tions. He hoped to get assistance 
from the Chilean IGM but was 
denied by its Director, Colonel Pablo 
Gran, who simply stated that Ojos 
was the second highest at 6893m 
and growing 2cm per year due to 
plate tectonics. Discussion closed! 


Atacama Disputes 


The Puna region of the Atacama 
desert (covering both Chile and 
Argentina) houses 35 peaks of the 
99 in South America that are over 
6,000m high, 6 of which are in the 
top 10. It is an area that has wit- 
nessed little exploration or surveying 
which has subsequently led to vigor- 
ous debate over the heights of its 
mountains. This is compounded by 
the fact that the contested border of 
Chile and Argentina runs through 
the middle of the Atacama with each 
country declaring their peaks higher 
than the other. Such confusion has 
led to my research on South Amer- 
ican heights and to mount an expe- 
dition to Ojos del Salado to height 


the mountain by GPS means. In 
August and September 1997 the 
team of 12 Military surveyors set off 
with two Chilean IGM surveyors on 
a mammoth journey to the remotest 
part of the Andes, hoping to settle 
the Ojos argument for good. As fate 
would have it, the effects of ‘El 
Nino,’ which rendered the North of 
Chile ‘impassable’, scuppered the 
two years of research and planning. 
Amongst the devastation and floods 
that El Nino had inflicted on the 
country, the team were denied access 
to Ojos by the sheer scale of snow 
acting as an obstacle to get any- 
where near to the peak, Having 
stopped some 80km short of Ojos, 
the team set about heighting two 
other volcanoes to establish the 
accuracy of the Chilean survey net- 
work and was impressed by the 
results. Copiapo, an active volcano, 
was heighted using differential GPS 
and was within three metres of the 
published IGM heights of 6,080. 
This has thereby given credence to 
the published Chilean heights of 
Ojos and again gives rise to specula- 
tion that it is firmly established as 


number two in South America with 


a remote chance of escalation to 
number one if Argentinean bias has 
been included in Aconcagua’s height. 
Interestingly, British Military 
Surveyors were involved in early 
boundary demarcations of these two 
great nations in 1904 and were 
again called upon to act as arbitra- 
tors between the two nations bound- 
ary disputes in 1970. 


The highest 
active volcano 
in the world 


Unlike Ojos, Pissis had retained a 
remarkable consistency in height 
since Riso Patron surveyed it at 
6779m in 1902. Many other heights 
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The 1993 Ecuadorian team of British Military Sureveyors 


of Puna mountains come from 
Patron’s surveys and also those of 
Austrian geographer Walther Penck 
who was employed by the Argen- 
tineans to carry out a Geographical 
survey during 1912-1914. In 1936/7 
a Polish expedition traversed and 
climbed many peaks in the Atacama 
adding great knowledge to the region 
with the discoveries of Inca remnants 
on many high peaks and active 
fumaroles on Ojos, making it the 
highest active volcano in the world. 
Other peaks such as Nevado Tres 
Cruces (6758m by photogrametric 
means, Riso Patron 6769m, Polish 
6630m) have seen considerable 
debate as has Mercadario (6770m), 
Bonete (6759m), and Tupungato 
(6570m). Huascaran in Peru is stable 
at 6768m and Illimani in Bolivia is 
accepted at 6462m despite previous 
Bolivian fantasies of 7,000m+ and 
some modern atlases showing 
6882m. Further north, Chimborazo 
in Ecuador has always been the cen- 
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tre of controversy, as has Cotopaxi, 
wrongly regarded as the highest 
active volcano in the world. 


Disputes not 
resolved to 
this day 


Chimborazo at 6310m was always 
considered the highest in the 
world—a belief that existed until the 
1820’s. Led by Charles-Marie 
Condamine in 1736, a French scien- 
tific expedition undertook a survey 
of the meridian at the equator to 
prove the world was oblate. The 
expedition declared Chimborazo as 
the highest in the world (which in 
fact it is if measured from the centre 
of the earth) and also started a series 
of disputes not resolved to this day. 
For example, Condamine measured 


Cotopaxi at 5871m 
whereas Whymper got 
5978m in 1880 and 
Martinez 5940m_ in 
1906. Worst of all, 
Arthur Eichler pub- 
lished 6005m in 1970. 
The recognized height 
of Cotopaxi published 
by the Ecuadorians in 
1979 is 5897m and 
confirmed by Military 
Survey in 1993, 

The perplexing situa- 
tions with respect to all 
Ecuadorian peaks led 
me to mount my first 
major mountaineering 
and surveying expedi- 
tion. Working with 
Ecuadorian surveyors, 
we heighted Chim- 
borazo, Cotopaxi and 
) Tungurahua by differ- 
ential GPS. Wwol 
(RSM) Stuart Fairn- 
ington post processed 
the results getting 
5896m for Cotopaxi and 5028.7m 
for Tungurahua, an increase of 13m 
+/- 2m. Chimborazo came out at 
6268.2 +/ 2m, with a reduction in 
height of 42m. This reduction after 
corrections was due to the fact that 
Chimborazo had previously been 
measured by photogrametric means, 
and because of the large expanse of 
the summit, was liable to misinter- 
pretation of the exact highest point. 
As discussed earlier, any change in 
summit position can radically 
change the separation value and sub- 
sequent height referenced to mean 
sea level. The Ecuadorian IGM suit- 
ably impressed by our techniques 
agreed to accept the figures though I 
have yet to see proof that they are 
published. (Hopefully Betsy 
Wagenhauser’s climbing guide to 
Ecuador will reflect these values!) 

I hope I have been able to cast 
some light on the intriguing nature 
of heights of mountains around the 
world and possibly even add fuel to 
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an already vociferous debate on 
South American peaks. Further 
developments are likely to unfold 
this year in 2002 when Major Rob 
Blackstock aims to take a team of 
surveyors to Bolivia to height numer- 
ous well-known Andean giants, 
which may help assist the develop- 
ment of a new South American peck- 
ing order — thereby keeping up British 
Military Survey influence on moun- 
tain heights!! I certainly intend to 
finally return to Ojos in the coming 
years to settle that intriguing 
debate—who knows, Ojos could pos- 
sibly come out higher than 
Aconacgua—now that would unleash 
an interesting argument amongst 
those continental peak baggers! 
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Wild Winds AAotres in he Hahest Arcles 


Top 13 South American Heights 


The heights given below are my estimates. Independent (reliable) sur- 
veys’ are quoted for Ojos and Pissis to eradicate bias. At no time are 
aneroid measurements used which are totally unreliable. These are the 
13 peaks above 6500m. 


1. Aconcagua Argentina 6959m Adams Carter Survey, AIGM 
2. Ojos Del Salado Chile 6885m Adams Carter Survey, AIGM 
6880m Frontier surveys 1900 
6900m University of Padua 1989 
(unconfirmed) 
3. Pissis Argentina 6872m Greg Horne 1995 
6875m Hans Stegman early 1900’s 
6779m Riso Patron 1902 
6875m Sverre Aarseth 1994 +/- 50m! 
4, Huascaran Peru 6769m Peru IGM 
5. Bonete Argentina 6759m AIGM 1991 
6. Tres Cruces Chile 6758m Chile IGM 1990 1:50,000 
(Restricted) 
6769m Riso Patron 1902 
6749m AIGM 
6603m Russian 1980 
7. Llullaillaco Chile 6739m Chile IGM 
8. Mercedario Argentina 6670m Riso Patron 1902 
9. Cazadero Argentina 6637m Riso Patron 1902 
6669m Polish 1937 
6658m AIGM 1991 
6693m Russian 1980 
10. Yerupaja Peru 6634m AIGM 1991 
11. Incahuasi Chile 6624m Chile IGM 


6638m AIGM 
6620m Russian 
12. Tupungato Chile 6550m_ Chile IGM 


13. Sajama Bolivia 6542m BIGM 
33. Chimborazo Ecuador = 6268m Jenkins/Fairnington 1993 
115. Cotopaxi Ecuador = 5896m Jenkins/Fairnington 1993 


Confirmation and further surveys are necessary to determine heights for 
Mercedario, (quoted as 6770m on AIGM maps) Tres Cruces, Bonete, 
Incahuasi and Cazadero. 


Ese 


Wild Winds, the latest book by Ed Darack, intertwines captivating nar- 


rative, hundreds of stunning photographs, and reference quality maps 
in one goregous volume to bring the highest peaks of the Andes alive 
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iVIVA LA DEMOCRACIA! 


WRITTEN BY SHLOMY KATTAN 
ARTWORK BY LAURA SHAGALOV 


The fire alarm sounds. 


I look out the window. Twenty straight 
rows of well-behaved pupils march silently 
to their assigned places on the asphalt 
courtyard. I ask my new class. Yes, we 
are expected to do the same. It takes me 
about ten minutes, but I eventually get 
the last girl out of the bathroom without 
having 37 others stray off. 

Outside, I get my class assembled in 
orderly rows in time to hear the last few 
sentences of the headmistress. She says 
something about school elections on 
Thursday. Apparently this school has a par- 
liamentary system. At least, they have two par- 
ties: Lista 5 and Lista 8. 

A little later, I get to see the presidential candidate 
for Lista 8. Holding the microphone, she reads from 
a prepared speech flatly stating her name and the posi- 
tion she is running for. Then each of the Lista 8 candi- 
dates stand up in succession and address all 817 girls and 
24 teachers, including myself, mechanically introduce 
themselves and promise what she will do, if elected. 
Never have I heard ten-year olds talk of such weighty 
matters-the importance of the child in the community, 
the power of education, and the socio-political signifi- 
cance of maintaining a clean and healthy environment, 
etc. In the end, one of them grabs the microphone and 
shouts, “Viva la Democracia!* God bless. 

All of a sudden, a troop of whooping and clapping girls 
rounds the corner of the school. These are the Lista 5 
candidates who have been hiding in a second floor class- 


Shlomy Kattan was born in Israel and lived in California for 


sixteen years. He has been traveling around the world for 24 
years. Most recently Shlomy has settled down in Quito, 
Ecuador, instructing English to whomever will listen. He 
believes that he still has a lot to learn and very little to 
teach. 
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room, prepar- 
ing their grand 

presentation. Now with 
great fanfare, they parade down the courtyard-some on 
bicycles, others in carts-all waving banners, Ecuadorian 
flags, and yellow (Lista 5’s color) signs with revolution- 
ary slogans. “Lista Cinco,” “Amarillo,” they chant. 
Several dress as clowns. One wears a yellow homemade 
dunce hat painted over with a big red number five. 
These girls have their shit together. If Lista 5 had been 
running his campaign, Al Gore would be President 
today. Soon Lista 5 has the whole school chanting, 
“Lista Cinco! Lista Cinco!”-even some Lista 8 candi- 
dates. 


The dynamism of 
Mick Jagger 
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The girl in the dunce hat takes the 
microphone and leads the other stu- 
dents screaming “Lista...Cinco 
-.Lista...Cinco ..... Lista.. ..Cinco! 
Cinco! Cinco!” To the beat of her 
screams Lista 5 girls, hands raised 
high, five fingers spread wide yell 
out, “Cinco,” I am eerily 
reminded of the movie 
“The Wave.” 

Dunce speaks to the 
crowd. Exuding greater 
confidence than the princi- 
pal, she grabs the mike like 
Bob Dylan and in her 
school issued sweat suit 
holds forth with the 
dynamism of Mick Jagger. 
“We are the youth! We are 
the future!” The girls roar 
back their approval, “We 
are the future.” She then 
introduces herself, and the - 
other Lista 5 candidates for 
each office. Lista 5 has 
candidates for everything: 
a President, a Vice 
President of Education, VP of envi- 
ronmental issues, VP of student 
health, VP of Culture and 
Community Affairs, and Social 
Chairman. The Lista 8 candidates 
speak about the same issues, but 
with the greater passion of a poet in 
love, the zeal of a prophet upon see- 
ing God, with the conviction of a 
child that the tooth fairy will come. 
They have me convinced. 


Some see me 
and scream 


I wake the next morning, brush my 
teeth, and drive to school. Today 
classes end at noon. It’s Election 
Day! 

I stand behind the rows of squirm- 
ing uniformed girls all wearing their 
blue and red plaid skirts and 
sweaters. They wave and smile. 
Some see me and scream, “Profe, 
Profe!” or “Salomon.”—that’s as 
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close to “Shlomy” as they can get. 
There’s an announcement. I point 
to my ear, then to the speakers. 
Nobody pays any attention. The 


announcement, whatever it was, is 
followed by a crackly rendition of 
the Ecuadorian national 


anthem. 


Somehow the operatic voices of the 
singers, together with the tinny 
sound of the amplifiers reminds me 
of a WWII newsreel. The sea of red 
and blue stands waveless for a 
minute, looking ahead toward the 
ballot boxes, saluting the flag with 


hands on their hearts, gripped by the 
significance of the national hymn 
and the democratic process. 


Attttteeeencion! 


The physical educa- 
tion instructor takes 
the mike. “Attttteeeen- 
cion!” 817 arms drop, 
817 feet smack togeth- 
er. “At ease! “ The 
headmistress now 
takes the mike and 
explains what is about 
to happen. The girls 
listen with reverence. 
~ Each quietly stands in 
~ line awaiting her turn 
then calmly moves to a 
table in front to cast 


her ballot. 
Classes resume the 
following day. I ask 


my students who won 

the elections. A hand 

shoots up, “Lista Cinco.” Another 

girl calls out, “Lista Ocho.” They 

begin to argue. Nobody seems to 

know. Five days later, nobody cares. 
jVIVA LA DEMOCRACIA! 
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Cuban Hustle 


Tom NUTTALL 
PHoTos BY DAFYDD 


Many young Cubans are desperate to get out by whatever means, 


El Caballo, El Jefe Maximo, President Fidel Castro of 
Cuba, the longest serving head of government in the world 
and the man who famously proclaimed in his 1950s trial 
for treason that ‘la historia me absolvera’ (history will 
absolve me), isn’t immortal. 


Tom Nuttall is a London-based writer and journalist. Having spent the past year freelancing, he’s now 
assistant editor of Prospect, a political and current affairs magazine. 
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Na. perhaps, earth-shattering news, but the millions 
of young Cubans who have never known another leader 
are being forced by increasingly frequent signs of 
Castro’s frailty to deal with their collective mental blind 
spot about life post-Fidel. Will he take western hemi- 
sphere Communism with him to the grave, leaving a gap- 
ing hole to be filled by the likes of Starbucks and 
McDonald’s (both of whom reputedly have their beady 
eyes on prime Havana locations, ready to move in at the 
drop of a hat)? Will a new vanguard of heady revolu- 
tionaries seize the opportunity to oust an ageing, out-of- 
touch leadership and force a creaking country into the 
modern world? Or will Cuba stay essentially the same: a 
dusty, beautiful anachronism, bursting with vitality but 
slowly, steadily crumbling away? 

When we arrived in Havana, the locals had other things 
on their minds. Hurricane Michelle, the worst storm to 
hit the island for over 50 years, had destroyed 170 of the 
capital’s famously dilapidated buildings and left it with- 
out electricity or gas. Once darkness fell, the easiest way 
to get around was to use the light emanating from hotels 
that had earned enough tourist dollars to afford their 


Yes, the Cuban people are poor and unhappy. 
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own generators. For some, the uneasy calm after the 
storm meant a respite from the manic anarchy that usu- 
ally characterizes the streets of the city. For others, it 
meant the ideal opportunity to hustle bewildered 
tourists. “I work in the cigar factory. But I want to get 
out of this shit country when I can, go on and make some 
money in America or somewhere,” said our new friend 
Ronaldo, in between attempts to sell us boxes of 
Montecristos. Ronaldo had picked us up on the corner 
of Parque Central, charming us with absurd impressions 
of Ali G - apparently gleaned from his sister, who lives in 
Bedford - and tales of a mate of his who sold coke to 
Diego Maradona (a recent addition to Havana’s popula- 
tion). Like many of his fellow young Habaneros, 
Ronaldo’s heart wasn’t really in this revolution thing. 
The fiery rhetoric from on high that had bombarded him 
all his life now bounced off a very thick hide; Ronaldo 
was sick of never having any money. 


opportunity to hustle 
bewildered tourists 
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Students at the city’s biggest university tell us of young people’s optimism for the future. 


Down in Santiago de Cuba, the 
country’s second city, where the 
older sounds of Buena Vista-style 
song replace the brash, brassy salsa 
of Havana, the revolutionary flame 
burns more brightly, The imagery is 
everywhere. Kitsch images of Ché 
stare confidently from every wall. 
‘Well disciplined rows of schoolchild- 
ren, all decked out in identical uni- 
forms of red and white - the colors 
of Cuba’s flag—march through the 
streets like mini-soldiers of revolu- 
tion. People speak of Fidel in hushed 
tones at best, preferring to mime a 
beard with their hands when making 
reference to El Jefe. But here, too, 
you'll find rumblings of discontent. 
Street musicians, their minds only 
mildly addled by the Havana Club 
rum invariably being passed around, 
check for an absence of police and 
then slag off Fidel in song, following 
the best traditions of nueva trova. 
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Upwardly mobile Rastas, taking 
evening classes in English to improve 
their chances of finding jobs that 
might get them out of the country, 
hate the racism they suffer at the 
hands of a bored police force and 
find solace only in the songs of Bob 
Marley, Students at the city’s biggest 
university tell us of young people’s 
optimism for the future, only for a 
Haitian among their number to 
reveal afterwards that his class- 
mates’ positivity is merely a patriot- 
ic safeguard used to convince for- 
eigners, presumed hostile, that 
Cuba’s not such a bad place after all. 

Estrella and Yasel, two young 
black Santiagueros we meet in the 
city’s Plaza de Marte, ain’t happy. 
“We love socialism, and we support 
Cuba’s revolution, but we have no 
way to express ourselves when 
something goes wrong,” says Yasel. 
“When you want to complain about 


something in Europe, you start a 
petition or you go on a march,” 
chips in Estrella, “Here, we can do 
nothing except hope that problems 
will be fixed. We deserve freedom. 
Why can’t we have it?” You find 
Estrellas and Yasels all over Cuba - 
intelligent, fervent young men, heads 
full of dreams implanted by the 
tourists they meet, dreams of a 
world outside of their small island, a 
world closed off to them for reasons 
they cannot understand. With the 
visual drone of advertising that dis- 
tinguishes street life in the west 
replaced by the permanent call-to- 
arms of revolutionary posters and 
graffiti, Cubans should, on the face 
of it, have a lot to live up to. But 
what does this vague idea of ‘revolu- 
tion’ - not, notably, Communism or 
Marxism, concepts which don’t 
seem to mean much in Cuba these 
days - mean to Cubans living with- 
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out money, prospects or hope? What 
is there for Cubans to revolt against 
outside of the revolution? 


an exciting 
time for 
Cuban art 


Back in Havana we meet painter 
and sculptor Esterio Segura, Cuba’s 
latest successful export to the inter- 
national art world, whose lush pad 
in the heart of the city’s Vedado dis- 
trict is testament to the rewards 
available to Cubans able and willing 
to tread a certain path: “It’s not dif- 
ficult for me to travel; it’s not diffi- 
cult for me to earn money from my 
work, I think artists have an easier 
time of it than musicians - the gov- 
ernment knows that there’s a lot of 
money to be made from Cuban 
music.” It’s an exciting time for 
Cuban art—which has never had to 
suffer anything like the state- 
imposed philistine ravages of 
Socialist Realism—and_ Esterio 
couldn’t work anywhere else. 


Ravages of 
Socialist 
Realism 


“T’ve had opportunities to emi- 
grate,” he says, “but I get my inspi- 
ration from the life of people on the 
streets of Havana. In the west, you 
get your news from the newspapers 
and the television. Here, you'll hear 
about something from friends in the 
street. Then maybe you'll read about 
it in the newspaper a couple of days 
later.” What will happen when 
Castro dies? “It’s hard to say what 
Castro’s death will mean politically. 
But there’s a certain spirit and a 
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sense of community here that will 
live on. That’s what makes Cuba so 
alive, so beautiful, and so musical - 
that’s what makes Cuba what it is. 
Castro’s death won’t change that”. 


What will 
happen when 
Castro dies? 


Later, we come across Jésus on the 
bustling streets of Centro Habana. 
Struggling to support his young fam- 
ily by combining his work-a-day 
hustling with a job in a local casa 
particular (guesthouse), 31 year-old 
Jésus thinks Castro is a “moth- 
er%*@!8&#,” and he wants out of 
Cuba. Do most Cubans his age feel 
the same? “They don’t care as long 
as they’re having a good time. Many 
people in my position make their 
family live on bread and sugared 
water so that they’ve got enough 
money to go drinking and dancing in 
the evening - no joke. They can’t see 
beyond fiesta, fiesta, fiesta.” And so 
the lively street chitchat so admired 
by Esterio becomes a symptom of 
Cubans’ unhappy inability to see 
beyond the end of their noses, to 
work for the future, to get out of the 
moment. Havana is, undoubtedly, a 
city of fiestas, but it never seems to 
get over its hangovers, 


Viewed as 
walking 
dollars 


Many Cubans like Jésus are look- 
ing to the new influx of tourists to 
give them a leg up out of poverty. 
Alongside the local peso, the dollar 
has been legal tender in Cuba since 
1993; the country now effectively 


has two economies running in paral- 
lel. For Cubans, access to tourists 
and their dollars means access to 
otherwise unobtainable consumer 
goods—as well as potentially unlim- 
ited earnings from tips - hence the 
bizarre phenomenon of doctors and 
engineers leaving their professions in 
droves to become waiters and taxi 
drivers, But tourism, now the coun- 
try’s biggest earner of hard currency, 
brings with it its own set of prob- 
lems. The diligence with which 
Cuban entrepreneurs have set about 
singling out the extranjero (foreign- 
er) market has led to a kind of 
tourism apartheid. The best music 
venues in Santiago are only open to 
locals if they bring tourists with 
them. The nicest beaches in the plas- 
tic resort of Varadero, the biggest 
dollar-earner in the country, are 
effectively shut off to Cubans—espe- 
cially if their skin happens to be 
black. This is massively resented, of 
course. It brings trouble for tourists, 
who are inevitably viewed as walk- 
ing dollars rather than people, but 
it’s not even clear if this new direc- 
tion for Cuba will help the country 
in the long-term, “The future of 
Cuba is uncertain,” said Tommy 
Reyes, ex-international ballerina, 
AIDS worker, casa particular owner 
and Jésus’ boss. “I’m not particular- 
ly optimistic, because it looks like 
extranjeros will have more and more 
economic rights within Cuba, while 
Cubans themselves find themselves 
losing control over their own coun- 
try and their own destiny.” 


A bastion of 
socialist 
defiance 


So what is Cuba in the twenty-first 
century? Well, like most places, it’s 
first and foremost a land of contra- 
dictions and complications. It’s a 
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country apparently determined to defy not only 
the lazy western stereotypes of cigars, 
Chevrolets and colonial decay but also any hint 
of romantic ideological certainty. Blinkered 
Castro-philes only able to understand Cuba as 
a bastion of socialist defiance in the new global 
world order (are you listening, Manic Street 
Preachers?) will struggle to deal with doctors 
forced to subsidize their $25/month state 
incomes by conning tourists. Meanwhile, those 
content to look at Cuba through dogmatic Cold 
War eyes as a relic of an outdated Communist 
era may find it hard to make sense of one of the 
most culturally vibrant nations in the world— 
and one for which the ‘Communist’ tag seems 
to mean very little. But still, more than 40 years 
of insular, revolutionary rule has left its mark. 
While many young Cubans are desperate to get 
out by whatever means —marriage, musician- 
ship, inflatable rafts—still more hold revolu- 
tionary values dear, wanting to see change from 
within. “Yes, the Cuban people are poor and 
unhappy. Yes, we want things to change in our 
country. But we don’t want rich Canadians and 
Italians to buy up all the houses on the beach; 
we don’t want our future to be controlled by 
other countries. That’s what will happen if our 
economy is opened up to the world,” we were 
told by a Santiago bartender, 


We don’t want 
our future to be 
controlled by other 
countries. 


Hurricane Michelle had done its worst, but by 
the time we left the island a month later, Cuba 
had put its well-oiled disaster recovery plan into 
impressive effect, Outside the worst hit region 
of Mantanzas, the only tangible legacy of the 
storm was the occasional power cut. Cities took 
it in turns to have their electricity turned off, an 
example of the tightly organized central run- 
ning of the country, striking a sharp contrast to 
the chaos that governs the streets. But on which 
of these two models will the Cuba of the future 
be run? For me, for us, for Cubans, it is impos- 
sible to say. 
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Explorers 
Theodore Child 
DAN Buck 


Travel writer Theodore Child died in the line of duty, 
on the road. In 1892, Harper’s Magazine assigned Child 
and painter Edwin Lord Weeks to an arduous trip over- 
land from St. Petersburg to Afghanistan. Child would 
supply the words and Weeks, a well-known American 
Orientalist, the pictures. The duo journeyed for months 
by train, wagon, and horse, dodging storms in the moun- 
tains and cholera in the vil- 


tered nor sought adventure,” he wrote, “his object was 
not to explore unknown territory, but rather to examine 
the actual state of the town and country populations in 
the year 1890.” His intention was, “in short, to make a 
modern report of the progress of civilization south of the 
equator.” 


white-knuckle ride 


Among his dispatches on that progress was “Across the 
Andes” (which appeared first in Harper’s, in September 
1890), about his passage by rail from Buenos Aires to 
Mendoza, and thence by mule over the Andes to Chile. 
Child’s description of his white-knuckle ride atop a 
jouncing mule along precipitous trails and through 
swollen streams belies his modest characterization of his 
experiences. As if the route itself was not sufficiently 
hair-raising, the traffic he encountered included “herds 
of a thousand or fifteen-hundred horned cattle which 
[were] constantly being driven over the mountains dur- 
ing the summer months, and crowd[ed] the narrow path 
in an often alarming manner.” When not being accosted 
by cattle, he was battered by the “snow-storms and gales 
of wind of such force that they [blew] mules and men off 
their legs and into destruction.” 

On assembling a mule caravan—hiring the arriero and 
outfitting the beasts, negotiations equally fraught with 
uncertainty—Child’s opinion was based on experience: 
“Next to a mule itself, I believe there is no more obsti- 
nate creature than a muleteer.” He did fall short, howev- 
er, in predicting that by 1895 the mules would be unem- 
ployed. The rail line across the Andes didn’t open until 
1910. 


lages. Deep in Persia, near 


Shiraz, Child caught typhoid 
fever and expired. 

Shortly before his infelicitous 
encounter with the Near East, 
Child had toured South 
America, also for Harper’s. His 
observations were published in 
the monthly magazine and, in 
1891, bound in book form, 
The Spanish-American 
Republics, with illustrations by 
some of the leading artists of 
the day, including Frederic 
Remington. Like many 19th 
century literary travelers, Child 
downplayed his intrepidity. 
“The writer neither encoun- 
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Junction of the rivers Juncal and Blanco (Chilian side), 
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ACROSS THE ANDES. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 


Across the Andes 


THEODORE CHILD 


To my mind nothing is more unnec- 
essary in traveling than a fixed 
plan; it interferes with the play of 
the unforeseen, and impedes the 
evolution of those latent ideas and 
aspirations which, if left free to 
work out their course, will guide 
the patient wanderer, like a kind 
genius, to the realization of many a 
half-forgotten day dream. 
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W hen I landed at Buenos Ayres in the beginning 
of January 1890, after a three weeks voyage from 
Europe, I intended, first of all, to visit various places 
in the Argentine Republic. The first few days that one 
passes in a new country, strange both in aspect and 
language, are always a little bewildering; gradually, 
however, the ear grows accustomed to the sounds, 
the tongue becomes loosened, the key to the plan of 
the streets is revealed, together with the tramway sys- 
tem, and with the help of obliging native acquain- 
tance the new-comer finds out hospitable restau- 
rants, bath-houses, cafes, promenades, and resources 
of material comfort, which enabled him to recover 
his self-possession, and to reflect comely over is own 
condition and that of his surrounding. After a busy 
week in the Argentine capital, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the moment was unfavorable for observa- 
tion. It was midsummer. Everybody of any social pre- 
tensions was out of town, either in the country or at 
the new and fashionable seaside resort, Mar del 
Plata. The city was momentarily bereft of animation; 
the famous drive, Palermo, about which I had heard 
so much, was deserted except by plebeian families 
whom I saw picnicking under the trees and maculat- 
ing the grass with greasy papers and discarded bot- 
tles, just as people do in the countries of more 
ancient and advanced civilization. But the fact that 
chiefly contributed to drive me away from Buenos 
Ayres was the financial crisis that was paralyzing the 
business of the whole republic. “Perhaps,” I said to 
myself, “the situation will improve in two or three 
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Puente del Inca 


months; to describe impartially the present condition of 
affairs would be an ungrateful task. Let us listen to the 
inner voice, and see if there is not some other interesting 
trip to be made with advantage at this particular sea- 
son.” And the inner voice, the mouthpiece of latent ideas 
and unformulated aspirations, murmured the laconic 
programme, “From ocean to ocean, across the Andes.” 


“From ocean to 
ocean, across the 
Andes.” 
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This suggestion seemed to 
be at once romantic and 
practical, December and 
January being the finest 
months for crossing the 
Cordillera. Furthermore, 
| from ocean to ocean is the 
programme of the railway 
now being constructed 
under the title of the “Ferro- 
Carril Transandino de 
| Buenos Ayres al Pacifico,” 
} which will eventually carry 
passengers directly from the 
Argentine capital to the 
Chilean port of Valparaiso, 
or in other words, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, I 
therefore determined to fol- 
low the track of this great 
transcontinental line as 
closely as possible. There 
were, however, difficulties at 
the very outset. The first sec- 
tion of the Pacific Railway 
from Buenos Ayres to Villa 
Mercedes was interrupted, 
owning to floods having 
washed away parts of the 
line and necessitated the 
raising of the level. In conse- 
quence of this disaster I was 
obliged to take a circuitous 
route by way of Rosario and 
Villa Maria to Villa 
Mercedes, whence the 
Argentine Great Western 
line carried me to the charm- 
ing town of Mendoza. The railway journey across the 
Argentine Republic calls for no special remarks here, the 
more so as I hope to have another occasion of noticing 
the peculiar features presented by men and manners in 
this vast expanse of country between the Atlantic and the 
Cordillera. As for the landscape, it is monotonous 
beyond conception until you reach the province of San 
Luis, when it becomes more and more picturesque, and 
increases in charm as you enter the province of 
Mendoza. I remember with pleasure the agreeable sur- 
prise that met my eyes one morning, after passing a day 
and two nights in a very dusty and ill-cared-for sleeping- 
car, to say nothing of the hot day’s journey from Buenos 
Ayres to Rosario, where this “coche dormitorio” awaits 
us. “Arriba, senores, arriba!” (Get up, gentlemen, get 
up!), cried the conductor as he passed through the car, 
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shaking the curtains and stirring up clouds of dust. I 
pulled on my clothes, collected my handbags together, 
and then went out on the platform of the car to smell the 
fresh air and to view the country, The panorama was 
enchanting. There were no longer desolate plains spread- 
ing out their brown arid- 


tress, a kettle, and other small items necessary for a 
weeks traveling in uninhabited regions. I also bought 
some stout leather leggings, a fine pair of Chilean spurs, 
with a wheel or star rowel five inches in diameter, and a 
“poncho” of superior quality and unobtrusive design, 
the whole under the 


ity further then the eye 
could reach, but, on the 
contrary, a smiling 
expanse of green and fer- 
tile land, covered with a 
network of rivulets and 
irrigating canals, which 
watered fields of tall corn 
and vineyards fenced off 
with walls build the 
cyclopean blocks of sun- 
dried earth, We were 
running due west with- 
out a bend in the line. 
Looking backward, at 
one end of the train, I 
saw the cold gray rails 
converging to the vanish- |) 
ing point against the [im 
horizon, all aglow with 
the vivid rose-colored 


| guidance of an experi- 
enced traveler, whose 
counsel I found to be 
most excellent. The 
“poncho”, I must 
explain, is the universal 
native garment in 
Spanish America. It is a 
rectangular piece of 
stuff with a hole in the 
middle, through which 
to pass the head; it 
varies in size, thickness, 
quality, and patter, 
according to the season 
} or to the means and 
taste of the wearer; rich 
and poor alike wear the 
“poncho,” and a better 
| and more convenient 
over-garment for riding 


brilliancy of dawn; while 
looking forward, I 
beheld the majestic mass of the Andes towering above 
the clouds, and presenting from base to summit a variety 
of tones of indescribable softness and splendor, for the 
lower spurs were still slumbering in deep blue semi- 
obscurity, although the snow-capped peaks and the 
sharp facettes of the upper ridges were already glittering 
in the golden rays of the sun which struck the crowns of 
these lofty mountain monarchs long before it rose above 
the horizon of the valleys at their feet. This was my first 
glimpse of the Andes, and one of the most impressive 
and beautiful visions that I have had the fortune to con- 
template. 


Crossing the Rio Blanco 


cyclopean blocks of 
sun-dried earth 


In the pleasantly situated town of Mendoza, with its 
broad streets overarched with trees, I spend several days 
in making arrangements for the journey over the moun- 
tains. In the general stores in the Calle General San 
Martin, that ubiquitous hero of the Southern republics, I 
bought canned food, biscuit, orange marmalade, tea, 
coffee, cigarettes, matches, wine, whiskey, salt, a mat- 
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cannot be imagined. 
Thus equipped I pro- 
ceeded to seek mules, but I had considerable difficulty in 
finding an “arriero,” or muleteer, who would undertake 
to go by the path I wished to follow along the south side 
of the Mendoza River, The ordinary mule path to Chile 
goes out to the north of the town, and always along the 
north bank of the river, the usual halting stations being 
Villa Vicencio, Uspallata, Punta de las Vacas, Puente del 
Inca, Juncal, and Guardia Vieja. On the accompanying 
sketch map, the first that has ever been published of this 
now very ancient route across the mountains, the reader 
will find the ordinary road to Chile marked, and on the 
other side of the river, and occasionally crossing it, the 
route of the transandine railway; at the same time he will 
be able to get some idea of the position of the main 
mountain ranges and of the height in meters of the prin- 
cipal points, while other conventional markings indicate 
the nature of the ground. 


Well, after obtaining letters of introduction to the engi- 
neers of the various sections of the line, and complete 
particulars for my guidance, I tried “arriero” after 
“arriero,” but all in vain. Some said, without further 
explanation, that it did not suit them to go that way. 
“No me conviene, senor.” Others pleaded ignorance of 
the way. Next to a mule itself, I believe there is no more 
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obstinate creature than a muleteer. 
However, I persevered, and finally 
obtained the address of an impresa- 
rio named Zacarias Diaz, who lived 
outside Mendoza, near the cemetery; 
and at 5 A. M. the next morning I 
called upon him, tempted him with 
gold, and after drinking several 
glasses of vermouth we at last came 
to terms, and he signed with an elab- 
orate flourish, or “rubrica,” the fol- 
lowing document and receipt for the 
payment of half the sum agreed: 


“Recibi del Senor Teodoro Child 
cuarenta pesos nacionales, mitad del 
importe por el cual me obligo a hac- 
erio conducir a Chile y cuya secgun- 
da mitad sera pagada en Suata Rosa 
de los Anes, Enero 22, ’90. 

Zacarias Diaz.” 


Tempted him 
with gold 


An hour later the impresario Diaz 
introduced me to the “arriero,” 
Benigno Mendoza by name, who 
was to take me to Chile; and after 
giving Benigno instructions to go on 
ahead and meet me the following 
morning at eight o’clock at a point 
on the railway track thirty and odd 
kilometers from Mendoza, I felt 
relieved of some anxiety, and spent 
the day in gossip and expectation. 


The following morning, January 
23rd, at half past six, an engine and 
two corrugated iron freight cars 
started from the station of the Ferro- 
Carril Transandino at Mendoza with 
half a dozen navies, the paymaster 
Don Carlos, his clerk, the liquor 
contractor of the first section of the 
line, and the writer of these pages, 
each one with his baggage, bedding, 
ponchos, saddles, spurs revolvers, 
boots, belts, and I know not what 
besides. And so, with much jolting, 
rattling, and dust we sped along 
gayly. 
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The starting-point at Mendoza is 
719 meters above the level of the 
sea, and the line runs southwest by 
south for the first twelve kilometers, 
passing through cultivated ground 
near the famous Trapiche vineyards; 
then it gets on to bulbous cactuses 
studded with beautiful wax-like 
flowers, though as far as kilometer 
21 you still see zones of cultivated 
ground, and away to the right hand 
the red and brown slopes of the 


Andes and distant snowy peaks. At 
kilometer 21 is the first station, 
called La Compuerta. At kilometer 
24 the line reaches the Mendoza 
River for the first time, and crosses it 
over a bridge of 120 meters span, in 
six openings of twenty meters each. 
It then turns more to the west, and 
follows the south bank of the 
Mendoza River over a stony plain, 
until it reaches Boca del Rio at kilo- 
meters 33, where the rails stopped at 


Salto del Soldado 
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The Inn at Punta de Las Vacas 


the time of my journey. But before 
reaching this point we left the train 
at a small camp called El Rodeo, 
placed on a bluff on the bank of the 
Mendoza River—a barren and 
deserted spot indeed, but luxurious 
compared with other camps, which I 
was destined to see later. Imagine 
heaps of broken railway material, 
piles of rails, sheds full of various 
materials, groups of little cabins 
made of corrugated iron, a corral of 
wattled brushwood, a dome-roofed 
baking oven built of sun-dried 
bricks, a total absence of vegetation 
or shade, and an abundance of dust 
and scattered rubbish, Animate this 
landscape with mules, a few teams 
of oxen, navies of all nationalities, 
Indian and half-breed women and 
children, lean dogs, a few goats, 
some errant fowls, and you will have 
an idea of the first camp on the line. 
Here Don Carlos stayed a couple of 
hours to pay the men, and I mean- 
while sent to inquire if Benigno was 
at the rendezvous, a short distance 
further on; but although the hour 
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fixed upon had passed there were no 
signs of mules or muleteer. I remem- 
bered that I was in the land of “man- 
ana,” and waited patiently; but as 
hour followed hour and the mules 
did not appear, I began to feel irri- 
tated and alarmed. Don Carlos had 
gone ahead and left me. It was 
already noon. The situation was 
becoming hopeless, and it seemed 
probable that I and my “poncho,” 
spurs, leggings, and cord helmet 
would be obliged to return ignomin- 
iously to Mendoza. However, I 
determined to make the best of 
things, and there being no immediate 
means of returning to town, I accept- 
ed the invitations of the engineer of 
the camp, a most sympathetic and 
accomplished German gentleman, 
and sat down to breakfast under the 
shade of a brush roof in company 
with my host, with the telegraphist 
of the camp, a young Venezuelan, 
and with the head blacksmith, one 
of the most imaginative and agree- 
able Gascons I have ever met. This 
lunch between hope and fear was so 


pleasant to all parties that is was 
prolonged nearly three hours, and 
then, when I had quite reconciled 
myself to a forced retreat, the wor- 
thy Benigno was announced, Where 
had he been? He had missed the 
road, and gone up the mountain 
instead of down. However, there was 
no question of reproach or expostu- 
lation, Benigno smiled all over his 
face; his black beard glistened with 
blue reflections in the sunlight; 
hoarse but still articulate sounds 
issued from his parched lips. We 
must not lose any more time, he sug- 
gested, and took the baggage to load 
up the pack-mule. A few minutes 
later I bade a hearty farewell to my 
host, mounted my mule, and off we 
started over scrub and cactus, the 
“madrina” leading the way with her 
tinkling bell. 


The gloom 
of night 


Our little caravan consisted of six 
mules—one for me, one for Benigno, 
one for the baggage, two spare ani- 
mals incase of accident, and the 
“yegua madrina,” or bell mule, 
which all the others follow. The gen- 
erally order of march was the “mad- 
rina,” the spare mules, and the bag- 
gage mule in the van, followed by 
Benigno, who drove them on with 
his lasso, and chased them back into 
the path when they wandered away. 
A short distance behind Benigno, my 
mule stepped along at a rapid walk- 
ing pace, rarely breaking into a trot, 
and only when he saw that the oth- 
ers were getting too far ahead. As for 
the accoutrements, they presented 
some special details worthy of 
notice. The bridle of both mules and 
horses in the mountain districts of 
the Argentine and of Chili is provid- 
ed not only with a bit and curb, but 
also with a semicircular metal guard 
which covers the lips, and serves the 
double purpose of protecting the 
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oy Rye. 


Roping Cattle at Punta Negra 


nose of the animals in case of a fall 
or slip in going up hill, and at the 
same time of preventing them from 
drinking when they are fording 
streams. This Chilean bit is a formi- 
dable engine against which no ani- 
mal can rebel. The reins are general- 
ly made of twisted strands of sun- 
tanned leather, finely plaited in 
round lengths which are joined 
together with rings, while attached 
to the bridle is a leather lash two 
yards or two-yards-and-a-half long, 
which takes the place of a whip, and 
which you whirl round as you would 
whirl a lasso, and thus deal very effi- 
cacious strokes across the flanks of 
recalcitrant beasts. This long lasso- 
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lash is especially useful when you 
meet another troop of mules, or 
when you have to spur and 
“whoop” your way through one of 
those herds of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred horned cattle which are 
constantly being driven over the 
mountains during the summer 
months, and crown the narrow path 
in an often alarming manner. The 
saddles used are the high-cushioned 
Chilean or Mexican models, or, 
more commonly, a series of super- 
posed skins and cloths arranged 
somewhat in the same manner as the 
“recado” or saddle of the Argentine 
“guacho”—first of all, a cloth or 
some sheepskins, then a leather sad- 


dle, then a peaked wooden frame 
called “bastos,” to which the stir- 
rups are attached, and the whole 
held in place by a belly-band, and 
then over this two or three more 
sheepskins and a saddle-cloth, held 
in position by means of a brad 
surcingle. This surcingle is not pro- 
vided with buckles, but simply with 
rings and thongs, which are tied 
with running knots, and so can be 
more readily loosened and tightened 
while the various elements of the 
saddle are being recomposed—an 
operation which has to be done from 
time to time during the day’s march, 
especially when the road is precipi- 
tous. The stirrups are simply heavy 
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More beauti- 
ful, and more 
indescribable 


wooden shoes or sabots, always 
curiously carved, and an excellent 
protection against the boulders and 
thorn bushes which line the moun- 
tain track. To the inexperienced eye 
this equipment may seem primitive 
and cumbersome, but in reality every 
detail of it has its reason and use, 
Indeed, as a general rule, we may be 
sure that usages consecrated by long 
tradition are not to be sneered at. 
Even those enormous wheel spurs 
have their raison détre, which is not 
to hurt the horse or mule—no spur is 
more harmless—but to assist the 
rider to sit in the saddle with ease 
and cling more closely to his horse. 
A Chilean does not feel his equilibri- 
um complete unless he wears a pair 
of these big spurs, which are so ter- 
ribly embarrassing when he dis- 
mounts and walks on terra firma. As 
regards the baggage mule, bags, 
trunks, and all sorts of luggage are 
piled up on his back on a packsad- 
dle, and tied on with long thongs of 
untanned leather in such a manner 
as to balance well. Now, as the bag- 
gage mule trots on in front, free to 
err a little from the path and snatch 
en passage a sprig of vegetation, it 
often happens that he abuses his 
privilege and runs up hill or down 
hill some distance. Then he has to be 
driven back to the road. All this ends 
by disturbing the equilibrium of the 
cargo, and then the “arriero” gallops 
up to the baggage mule, dismounts 
with agility, and throws his “pon- 
cho” over the animal’s head. As long 
as his head is covered with the “pon- 
cho” the mule remains still, and 
recourse to this method of blindfold- 
ing is had each time the mule is 
loaded, and each time that the bal- 
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ance needs to be re-established dur- 
ing the day’s march. In fact it is one of 
the little incidents of mountain travel- 
ing that amuses the novice, for the 
aspect of a mule with his head 
wrapped up in a “poncho” has a cer- 
tain element of comicality. 


In a few minutes the hospitable 
camp of El Rodeo was lost to view, 
and we entered the silence of the 
mountains, following the railway 
line through a granite cutting, and 
then through a tunnel of 100 meters 
long. At kilometer 36,400 the line 
will cross to the north side of the 
river with a bridge of forty-five 
meters span over a deep, narrow 
channel. One kilometer further on it 
recrosses to the south bank over a 
bridge of forty meters span, and a 
viaduct of three arches, each of nine 
meters. The rails at the time of my 
journey were laid only as far as kilo- 
meter 33, and although most of the 
masonry was completed for the 
bridges beyond that point, none of 
the ironwork had yet arrived, for the 
simple reason that it cannot be 
brought until the rails are laid. 
Henceforward, then, we followed a 
mule path along the south side of the 
Mendoza River, up hill and down 
dale, through grand scenery, until we 
reached San Ignacio about two 
hours after sunset, passing on our 
way, at kilometer 38,500, the second 
station Los Bafios del la Boca del 
Rio, where there are some hot sul- 
phur springs in the bed of the river, 
usually available only in the winter, 
because the summer floods cover 
them. Just beyond this station the 
line crosses to the north bank, with a 
bridge of forty-five meters span, and 
three arches of nine meters each. 
Then shortly afterward it goes 
through a tunnel of forty-two meters 
and round a quick bend in the river 
by retaining walls on the mountain- 
side. All this I noticed with interest, 
but in order not to distract the read- 
er, and for the sake of greater clear- 
ness, I will reserve the technical 


details of the line for a subsequent 
page, and proceed to relate the few 
incidents of the journey. 


No shade, 
no water, 
no shelter 


At San Ignacio I slept comfortably 
in the house of the engineer of the 
camp, who was absent, and whose 
hospitality I could recognize only by 
leaving a card of thanks on his desk. 
The next morning I was awakened 
about half past four by the tram- 
pling of mules and by the steps of 
Benigno, who was making prepara- 
tions for starting. After a cup of cof- 
fee and a biscuit we were in the sad- 
dle, and as we jogged along in the 
mild morning freshness my eyes rest- 
ed with wonderment on the sur- 
rounding snow-clad ridges, above 
which towered in the distance the 
conical peak of Tupungato, 6180 
meters high. It was a singularly 
impressive sight. The gloom of night 
still lingered in the valley; the lower 
ranges of mountains seemed to emit 
darkness; the outlines of the boul- 
ders, scrub, and cactus plants were 
not yet sharply defined; the earth 
appeared as it were half asleep, 
lulled by the subdued roar of the 
Mendoza River rolling its torrent of 
brown-gray water along its deep and 
tortuous bed; the only other sound 
perceptible was the tinkling of the 
mule bell and the soft pattering of 
hoofs over the gravel and pebbles. 
Suddenly the summit of Tupungato 
reddened, and in a few minutes all 
the topmost ridges became brilliant 
and almost transparent, like molten 
copper as it flows out of the furnace. 
The spectacle of sunrise in the Andes 
was one that I contemplated each 
morning with every increasing awe, 
for each time it seemed more won- 
derful, more beautiful, and more 
indescribable. 
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The second day’s journey from San 
Ignacio to the camp of Uspallata was 
long and wearisome. We were still in 
the arid region of rugged ground, 
thinly dotted with thorn, “jarilla” 
scrub, and great hairy cactuses 
growing in single spikes a foot or 
more in diameter and three or four 
feet high. Keeping as near to the 
river as possible, we rode along until 
we came to the Rio Blanco del los 
Potrerillos, which we forded without 
difficulty, and then we crossed a 
number of ravines, or “quebradas,” 
descending and ascending the pre- 
cipitous sides without accident, but 
not without emotion. Toward noon 
we halted in the desert, lighted a fire, 
and ate our lonely breakfast with 
gusto, and then once more the girths 
were tightened, and we proceeded, 
partly along the river-bank and part- 
ly along the railway track, through 
the stony and burning wastes of the 
Alumbre, and then along the precip- 
itous face of broken mountains, 
where the rock has been cut away so 
that the railway runs terrace wise 
along the river with one short tun- 
nel. All this part of the route is as 
hard traveling as one could wish to 
one’s worst enemy. The arid ground, 
the bare red granite rocks, every par- 
ticle of dust even, seem to be burning 
hot. There is no shade, no water, no 
shelter; and with eyes inflamed, 
parched tongue, and smarting throat 
you toil along, deriving little consul- 
tation from the fact that the hardy 
muleteer is suffering nearly as much 
as yourself. Finally, about half an 
hour after sundown, we came in 
sight of a solitary provision store, a 
few kilometers on this side of the 
camp of Uspallata, with around it 
two or three empty houses, forming 
part of a camp that had now been 
removed higher up. This store, or 
“proveeduria,” was kept by a 
Spanish Basque who was of kindly 
disposition in spite of his ferocious 
aspect, and being utterly exhausted, 
I besought him to let me sleep in his 
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shed, rather than go on in the dark 
half a dozen kilometers further to 
the regular camp. So my mattress 
was laid amidst flour barrels, oil 
cans, casks of wine, and various 
wares, in a shed at the back of the 
shop, and, in company of rats and 
mice, I passed as peaceful a night as 
my aching bones and my parched 
throat would allow. It was useless to 
bewail my fate. I had chosen this 
path of my own free will. The only 
thing to do now was to make the 
best of it, or perish in the attempt. At 
any rate I was learning by personal 
experience what are the hardships 
suffered by those who travel through 
the desert, for certainly no Sahara 
sands can be more scarifying and 
more parching than the granitic dust 
of the Alumbre. However, the next 
morning, though still parched, I 
mounted my mules as usual, and we 
rode on through similar country, 
amidst brush, cactus, and burning 
rocks, until we reached the camp of 
Punta Negra, where the Swedish 
engineer in charge received me with 
the greatest cordiality, and offered 
me two new-laid eggs and a cup of 
fine coffee prepared by a French 
woman, the wife of one of the work- 
men. Fresh eggs are a great luxury in 
these camps, where, strange to say, 
few of the engineers have fowls, or 
even a goat, but live in a desperately 
primitive manner. The camp of 
Punta Negra was one of the most 
characteristic that I saw. In an open 
space of absolutely sterile brown 
earth, under the shadow of the 
equally sterile mountains, there were 
the usual corrals for the mules; the 
usual houses, with corrugated iron 
roofs, built for the most part of loose 
stones without mortar; a baking 
oven a small store for the sale of 
canned provisions and more or less 
deleterious drinks—everything look- 
ing miserable, dusty, neglected, and 
desolate, the inhabitants were the 
men working on the line, mostly 
Eastern Europeans, a number of 
“China,” or half-Indian women and 


children, with brown skins and 
coarse black hair, and a few miscel- 
laneous servants. In such surround- 
ings the engineers, often highly edu- 
cated young men, speaking tow or 
three languages, live month after 
month and year after year, cut off 
from the world, and receiving no 
other visits than a rare call from a 
colleague in a neighboring camp, 
and once a month that of the pay- 
master from Mendoza. The engi- 
neer’s cabin scarcely differs from the 
others in the camp, except in that it 
contains a drawing table, some sci- 
entific instruments, and a few books 
and illustrated newspapers—that 
great consolation of those whose lot 
is cast in lonely places. In the midst 
of these terrible mountains there is 
no comfort; everything has to be car- 
ried on mule-back, even the fodder 
for the mules themselves; every 
board, every mail, every crumb that 
we see in the camps, has been 
brought on mules over the same dif- 
ficult road that we are now travers- 
ing. From this fact alone the reader 
may judge how great have been the 
difficulties of the construction of the 
railway. 


Red horror of 
dead meat 


While in the camp of Punta Negra 
I witnessed a scene that illustrated 
the primitiveness of existence in 
these mountain deserts. In the upper 
valleys, it appears, there are occa- 
sionally stretches of pasture where 
the “carneadores,” or fleshers, keep 
cattle. As we were smoking our cig- 
arettes after lunch we saw in the dis- 
tance half a dozen horsemen gallop- 
ing along and driving before them 
three oxen. Soon, with remarkable 
rapidity and skill, the cattle were 
directed into the camp, lassos were 
thrown over their horns and over 
their hind and fore legs, and the ani- 
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mals lay panting and raring on the 
ground. In a few seconds each one 
was killed, and in a few minutes 
afterward the hides were drying in 
the sun, and the meat was being 
roasted on wooden spits before the 
fire of the baking oven. The light- 
ning speed with which this incident 
took place, and the brusque transi- 
tion from bounding and splendid life 
to the red horror of dead meat, were 
disagreeably striking to the eye of 
the over-sensitive dweller in cities. 


Between the 
horrid 


mountains 


After examining the works of the 
line in the vicinity of Punta Negra, 
where I overtook the paymaster, 


Don Carlos, I started off in his com- 
pany to the next camp of Vermejito, 
which is 2100 meters above the level 
of the sea. Here we spent the night; 
and the next morning, after admir- 
ing the grand black basaltic rocks 
that render the scenery in these parts 
all the more dismally impressive, we 
started, together with two of the 
engineers of the camp, who volun- 
teered to see us safely across the Rio 
Blanco, which was reported to be 
dangerously swollen. When we 
reached the bottom of the deep 
ravine through which this torrent 
flows, we found the reports to be 
only too true, The water, white as 
milk, was foaming and dashing over 
a part of the narrow planks, which 
had been anchored across the stream 
below the best fording—place. After 
working an hour at the risk of their 
lives, the two young engineers, who 
were as agile as goats—one was a 
Swede and the other an Italian—suc- 


ceeded in raising one of the planks a 
foot, so that it could be crossed with 
comparative safety, the dash of the 
water over it remaining only about 
six inches. The human element of the 
party then felt reassured; but how 
would the mules get over? The 
“arrieros” were in a state of great 
agitation, and the paymaster was 
anxious about the thousands of dol- 
lars that he had in moneybags. 
However, every man lent a hand. 
The mules were unloaded, and, with 
the aid of cries and whirling lassos, 
they were driven into the turbulent 
torrent, and waded or swam across 
bravely, one only getting carried 
away for a few minutes, and losing a 
big piece of his flesh against a sharp 
boulder. 

Sb Ee a a a 

For the full text, see our web page 
www.saexploreres.org/membersonly 
section. 


Great guides from Footprint to South America, Central America, Caribbean, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican yy 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Rio, Venezuela q 


Available from all good bookstores 


www.footprinthooks.com 
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The Return of the MV YAVARI 


TEXT & PHOTOS BY GRAHAM SIMMONS 


It’s taken many years of hard 
work but, at last, one of the 
world’s oldest ships, the MV 
Yavari, will again ply the 
waters of Lake Titicaca. 


The Yavari was the very first passenger steamer to 
sail Lake Titicaca, the world’s highest navigable lake. 
For more than 100 years she was a familiar sight along 
its shores. For a while she was part of the Peruvian Navy. 
Then in 1979 she was decommissioned, Her antique 
navigation gear was taken out, and ended up in a muse- 
um in Arequipa. Abandoned, the iron hulled Yavari was 
left to rust, forgotten by all. 

The Yavari has had an amazing history. She was built 
in 1862 along with her sister ship the Yapura. Once com- 
pleted, both ships were immediately dismantled. The 
2,766 pieces that comprised the two vessels were then 
crated up and shipped around Cape Horn to the Chilean 
town of Arica. There, they were loaded on a train for the 
short trip to Tacna across the border in Peru, It then took 
six long years to haul all the pieces by mule from the 
coast up, into and over the Andes mountains to Puno on 
Lake Titicaca. Finally reassembled in a shipyard, built 
especially for the purpose, the Yavari was launched on 
Christmas day 1870. It took another 17 months and the 
Yapura followed. 


Graham Simmons is a freelance travel writer/photogra- 
pher, based in Bryon Bay, eastern Australia. A member of 
the Australian Society of Travel Writers, his stories appear 
regularly in several Australian and international newspa- 
pers and magazines. 
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Volvo motor of the MV Yavari, awaiting refurbishment. 


Burning llama dung to 
generate steam 


Coal was the standard fuel for both ships but when 
coal supplies ran low, the Yavari often switched fuels, 
burning llama dung to generate steam. Steam powered 
the ship for the first 43 years. But then in 1913, her own- 
ers installed a more efficient semi-diesel engine. Later in 
1930, this was replaced by a Volvo diesel engine. The 
Volvo Company, incidentally, has generously contributed 
to the restoration of the ship. 

It’s nearly sunset when I step aboard the Yavari, 
moored at Puno’s main harbor. My guide, Antonita, 
though young, is surprisingly knowledgeable about the 
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Yavari and does wonderfully well in recounting the his- s 
tory of the ship. She guides us along, pointing out many She had sailed the 
of the finely-crafted fittings that graced the ship. With a 


loving touch, she opens the door to the sumptuous cap- waters of Lake 


tain’s cabin, directing our attention to the wood-paneled 
library. Then it’s on to the chart room and dining room 4-4 
mdialyepsiighofsarstote bideeteeate LULicaca for 109 years. 
last rays of sunlight stream 
through the window and fall on 
the highly polished brass of the 
ancient wheel, it gleams like gold. 
The Yavari saw regular service 
on Lake Titicaca from 1870 to 
the 1970s. All that time she car- 
ried passengers and freight to 
the small communities that dot- 
ted the shore of the lake. But, 
little by little, road transport 
replaced shipping and rail, and 
in the 1950s and 70s—the 
region’s, mining industry de- 
clined. Unable to turn a profit, 
the Yavari was sold. For a while, 
she was used as a tanker, In 
1972, the government national- 
ized the fleet. For seven years the 
Yavari saw service as part of the 
Peruvian navy. Then in 1979, 


Chart room aboard the MV Yavari 


View over Lake Titicaca, from the bow of the MV Yavari 
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she was retired. She had sailed the waters of Lake Titicaca for 
109 years. 

Meriel Larkin, from London, has been the driving force behind 
the restoration of the Yavari. Her interest in the ship arose when 
she learned that her great grandfather Sir Alfred Yarrow, 
founder of the Yarrow Shipbuilding yard, had built it. Later, 
after a trip to Macchu Picchu in 1982, she stopped in Puno, saw 
the ship and was gripped by the dream of restoring the Yavari 
to its former glory. Returning to England, Larkin formed what 
has become known as the Yavari Project. Its purpose — was to 
buy and restore the Yavari. Larkin’s efforts to promote the proj- 
ect got a needed boost when Prince Philip agreed to provide a 
little royal support. It turned out the Philip already knew of this 
historic ship from a visit to the Lake Titicaca he made in 1962. 


The dream of 
restoring the Yavari 


Work on bringing the MV Yavari back to life began in earnest 
in 1986 under the direction of the ship’s captain, Carlos 
Saavadra, formerly with Peru’s navy. The Yavari is now in the 
final stages of restoration. She has been repainted in her original 
livery and the massive 1913 Bolinder, 4-cylinder hot bulb semi- 
diesel engine has been put in working order. When work is fin- 
ished the Yavari will be fitted out with ten double cabins for pas- 


Wheelhouse of the MV Yavari 


The newly restored MV Yavari 


\ sengers and look like she did in 1914. 

} Now, until she sails again (hopefully by 
mid-2002) the Yavari is open to visitors 
Wednesday to Sunday 8 am to 5 pm, and 
at other times by appointment. 


For information or details of anticipated 
cruises contact Captain Carlos Saavedra at— 
Tel: +51 54 369329 (on board) 

Fax: +51 54 3527015 

E-mail: yavaricondor@viaexpresa.com.pe 


For information on the Yavari Project, write 
to Yavari Project,61 Mexfield Road, 
London SWr5 2RG, UK. 

Telephone/Fax: or81-874-0583 

Email: yavari.larkin@virgin.net 

In Puno—Tel: 36-9329Fax: 35-2701. 
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Cyberpage 


Nuts to You! 


Here’s the place to go to buy tagua nuts, that renewable 
rainforest product that you can use in place of ivory or 
plastic. Tagua nuts are especially good for making but- 
tons but according to this site, they are equally good for 
scrimshaw, intarsia, inlay, and more. Stop fouling the 
environment with all those plastic buttons and switch to 
tagua! This page tells you how to buy them precut. 


http://www.JewishBrazil.com/english.htm 


Shalomo 


Say you’re shuffling around Sao Paulo and think you 
could get more out of the metropolis if you could meet 
someone your age. The trouble is, you’re Jewish and 
how many Jews are you likely to bump into on the 
street? Worse, even if you did, how are you going to 
know if they’re Jewish? 


No problem. Head for the nearest cyber café and type 
in www.jewishbrazil.com. It’s that simple. Not only can 
you access every Synagogue, kosher restaurant, and 
rabbi in Sao Paulo, but the Jewish singles groups as well. 
How about Bahia? No problem! Any place in the coun- 
try. How’s that for service? 
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http://www. brad.ac.uk/acad/diasporal/quides/S 
America.shtml 


San Patricio 


You're going to think we made this up but there actu- 
ally is a web page about the Irish in South America. You 
don’t believe it? Type in the URL above, and up pops 
The Irish in South America, a site with all that stuff that 
interests you, if you’re Irish —things like the Orange 
Order, Irish studies, Celts, famine, potato recipes, drink- 
ing, brawling, literature, and how to become NY cop. 
Anyway, it’s all here as well as something about the Irish 
Diaspora, which looks like a list of Irish who got lost. 


http://www.space.com/spacewatch/menzies_chi 
na_020321.html 


Celestial Navigation 


Its Amazing what you can learn surfing the net. For 
example, take the British historian, Gavin Menzies. 
Fourteen years of research convinced Menzies that the 
Chinese circumnavigated the globe almost a century 
before Magellan. Menzies claims to have studied the 
ancient Chinese navigation charts of Zhang He, an admi- 
ral in the Emperors navy. These charts, Menzies main- 
tains, show that Zhang He sailed around the southern 
tips of both Africa and South America between 1421-43 
or long before Columbus’s father was a twinkle in his 
grandfather’s eye. 


http://www. animalnetwork.com/critters/pro- 
files/chinchilla/default.asp 


All Fur One 


Why are we writing about a chinchilla webpage? Well, 
it just so happens that the chinchilla is a native of the 
high Andes. You knew this? Well, do you know that 
chinchilla means “little Chinta,” which is the name of a 
South American tribe? 

In any event, if you’re looking for a classy pet, you 
can’t do much better than the chinchilla. Weighing in at 
one to two pounds, the’ chinchilla looks like a cross 
between a squirrel and a small rabbit with big ears, long 
whiskers, and chubby body. If it’s not a pet you’re look- 
ing for, remember, it takes a lot of chinchillas to make a 
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coat (the poor man’s mink). This webpage is the place to 
go for info on chinchilla cages, chow, care, and every- 
thing else a proud rodent owner should know. 


http://www. koffeekorner.com/southamerica.htm 


Bean There, Done that! 


Sure, this page has information on African coffee and 
coffee from the Asian Pacific, but everybody knows 
where the good stuff comes from. That’s why Latin 
American and Caribbean coffee gets the big play. Here is 
where you'll find out that Bourbon Santos is smooth in 
flavor, medium in body, with moderate acidity, or that 
the best grade of Colombian coffee, regardless of market 
name, is Lavado Fino. Once you’ve studied this page, 
you'll be a regular Juan Valdez. 


http://www. theadventurersclub. org 


Gorilla My Dreams 


We're on the verge of concluding an historic reciprocal 
agreement with this club (see Ace of Clubs in this issue, 
not because they have Gertrude the stuffed gorilla 
(though, this was an important consideration), but 
because of all sorts of other member benefits which you 
can read about on this site. Check out this page. It may 
be important for your next trip to Chicago. 


http://www. argentour.com/ 


It takes two 


No, this page is not the answer for all those members 
calling in with questions about the tango. On the other 
hand, the graphics are excellent, especially the three- 
masted ship and the rotating sun on the home page. Alas, 
the tango is minimal — a couple of paragraphs on tango 
history and a listing of the main tango musicians and 
singers in Buenos Aires. That’s about it. Members who 
come across a better Tango web page should contact us 
immediately. 


http://ourworld. compuserve.com/homepages/db 
uck/ 


Worth A Thousand Words 
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Clearly this is not a web page with universal appeal but 
for those who appreciate pioneer photography in 
Bolivia, this is without a doubt the finest directory of 
Daguerreotypists and photographers between the 1840s 
and the 1930s to be found anywhere on the Internet. In 
this superb directory, you’ll find the likes of Fernando 
Aguilar, Thomas Barbon, Alejandrino Perez, and many 
others whose work should not be forgotten. 


http://www. australis.com/navimag/ 


All About Ships 


There’s all sorts of valuable information on this page, 
especially for those wanting to sail from Puerto Mont to 
Puerto Natales or visa versa—a route very popular with 
members. An excellent source for info on route descrip- 
tions, ship details, departures, fees, reservations, and 
FAQs. There’s even information on the Carretera Austral 
and the ferries you’ll have to take to travel this route. 


http://www. crimelibrary.com/cereal4/jon- 
estown/ 


Grim Tales 


Remember Jonestown, and all the news stories about 
the mass suicide in the jungles of Guyana? All rather 
macabre, but enduringly fascinating. If you somehow 
missed the story, it’s all here complete with biographical 
details of Jim Jones, descriptions of the peoples temple, 
the faithful, the 300 acre commune, and excerpts from 
the tape that recorded the mass suicide of 913 men 
women and children. How could it happen? Various 
answers are put forth and discussed. 


http://lanic.utexas.edu/la/region/food/ 


Food For Thought 


Just think — a web page devoted entirely to Latin 
American food. All countries listed alphabetically with 
untold links to other web pages, and every one dealing 
with that most fundamental requirement of life and hap- 
piness -FOOD. Looking to find that special spice needed 
to make conejo al salmorejo, or the right wine to go with 
lomo saltado? You'll find it all here. And more. There’s a 
wealth of info on appetizers, side dishes, specialty shops, 
herbs, drinks, and everything else you want to know to 
serve up the finest of fine Latin American cuisine. 
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http://www.21stcenturyadven- 
tures.com/articles/Peru.html 


Guano Read 
Something Different? 


We went to www.google.com to 
look up the Ballestas Islands, and all 
we found was a collection of trip 
reports and tour companies. That’s 
too bad because we think the best 
information on these fascinating 
islands is in The Golden Age of 
Guano and an article that appeared 
in back issue #6 of the South 
American Explorer. Those who get 
to read this piece learn about the lit- 
tle known history of these islands, 
how guano was initially mined by 
convicts, army deserters, and later, 
by slaves, Chinese, and East 
Islanders. Working conditions were 
so horrendous that some 60 Chinese 
committed suicide in less than two 
years and if your plans include a trip 
to Pisco, read this article which we 
hope to post on our website some- 
time soon. 


~Robert Ormond Lee~ 
1921-2002 


Rosert ©. Lee, an_ international 
explorer and mountaineer died on 
March 20, 2002 in Portland, Oregon. 
Lee was born in Seattle, Washington on 
November 2, 1921 and was educated at 
the University of Washington in Seattle 
and Stanford University in Palo Alto, 
California. 

Mountaineering, exploration, ecology 
and education were central to Lee’s life. 
A member of over twenty major interna- 
tional expeditions, some of which he led, 
included the American Talung 
Himalayan Expedition, Argentine 
International Aconcagua Expedition, 
American Quintana Roo Expeditions of 
1965, 66, 67, and 68, and the 
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Ace of Clubs, Continued from page 3. 


Haiku Contest 
Winner 


The grand prize goes to Meredith 
Foyle (a.k.a. Mimi locally) from 
Quito. Our judges chose her poem 
from a heartwarming number of 
submissions for the first and perhaps 
last SAE international Haiku writing 
contest. Thanks to all who took 
part in the club’s Haiku contest and 
congratulations Mimi! 


The View From Jean Brown’s 
Dining Room Table 


El Panecillo 
Guards its golden labyrinth 
With shanty houses 


Mimi’s Modest Acceptance Speech: 

“Wow! Pretty neat to win a con- 
test, money, even! Maybe I should 
start writing for the Atlantic 
Monthly or the New Yorker?” 

THANK YOU for selecting my 
Haiku and for the $50 bucks, too. 
Tl take the cash from the Club- 
house, nice. Actually, I hope you 
truly liked the poem. 


C.E.D.A.M. Mesquital Expedition in the 
Unexplored “grand” canyon of 
Northern Mexico. Lee was an original 
organizer of the American Vinson Massif 
Antarctic Expedition and the Brazilian 
Amazonian Expedition. His explorations 
took him to many of the remote and 
unexplored areas of Asia, Africa, South 
and Central America. He climbed over 
250 major mountain peaks, a number of 
which were first ascents, and also was a 
member of the National Ski Patrol and 
the National Association of the 10th 
Mountain Division, 85th Regiment. 

He was a member of the American 
Alpine Club, Explorer’s Club; South 
American Explorers; Club. de 
Exploracoines y Deportes Aguaticos; 
Himalayan Mountaineering Institute; 
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Matchmakers 
Dear Editor, 


I am a member traveling through 
Ecuador and I wanted to let you 
know how helpful all the Volunteer 
Resource information has been at 
the Quito Clubhouse. I went to the 
Wednesday 1:00 volunteer meeting 
and Melanie helped me individually 
chose a volunteer job specific to my 
interests. I leave Sunday for 
Limoncocha to help a teacher put 
together educational materials, and 
assist in the classroom. This will be 
such a more interesting way to expe- 
rience the jungle area than going on 
atour, I lived in Guatemala last year 
and found it much more difficult to 
review, evaluate, and connect up 
with volunteer work. It was a pleas- 
ure to just walk into the SAE club 
and find Melanie had organized all 
the materials. Overall I have thor- 
oughly enjoyed all the staff at the 
clubhouse, as they are friendly, 
informative and helpful. 


Geran Rangirl 


and life member East African Wildlife 
Society of Tropical Biology. 

Lee’s international awards include: 
C.E.D.A.M. award for research in arche- 
ology, anthropology, biology and explo- 
ration in the jungles of Quintana Roo, 
Yucatan; the medal of the Republic of 
China for forestry work in Taiwan and 
an Israeli award for reforestation efforts 
near the Sinai. 

Robert Lee wrote for the South 
American Explorer, and was a valued 
adviser for many years. He will always 
be remembered by us for the line, “noth- 
ing can induce constipation more quick- 
ly that a powerful below zero hurricane 
blast,” penned in the article Nature’s 
Call, issue 20 of the SAE. 
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Presale 
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AD INDEX 


Hotels, Lodging, Restaurants 


Sol and Luna..... 
Villantigva Hotel 
Yachana Lodge 
Language Instruction 
Academia Latinoamerican 
Amazonas Spanish School . 
Cotopaxi School 
Cusco Spanish Sc! 
Excel Spanish School. 
La Lengua Spanish School . 
Lima School of Languag 
Ruta del Sol Spanish School . 
Simon Bolivar Spanish School 
Publications, Maps, Videos 
Bradt Publications ... 
Footprints Handbook: 
Rapa Nui Journal... 
Transitions Abroad 
Tour Operators 
Adventure Lif 
Andean Life 
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Angermeyer’s Enchanted 
Expeditions 
Etnotur Ecuador 
Inca Explorers . 
Inca Trail . 
Instinct Tours . 
Inti Sur Travel 
Manu Expeditions. 
Manu Ecological Adventures 
Mayuc Tours . 
Moggely Climbing . 
Native life... 
Pantiacolla Tours. 
Quente Expeditions . 
Rainforest Expeditio 
Safari Ecuador . 
Scandia Travel . 
Tambo Tours. 
Turitotal Travel Agency. 
Tropic Ecological Adventure: 
Viento-Sur 
Yate Fragata 
Yurturi 
Other 
Nomada clothing .... 
Doctors without Borders. 
Wildwinds . 
PromPeru Touris’ 


Peewee 
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ADVENTURE 


SOUTH a CENTRAL AWERTCA 


‘Explore Your World 


Peru 


Ecuador 


Bolivia 


Costa Rica 


Belize 


Guatemala 


Cultural journeys into the soul 
of the Andes & Mundo 


Natural overy tr 
‘Amazon and Galapagos. 


Distinctive Hineraries, Small 
Groups & Independent Travel. 


~ 
1-800-344-6118 


www.adventdre-life.com 


O- PER UU 267378) Tiecaioail 


-come mil-tanbo@tumbotourscom UUl-281528-9448 


izing in schacologal trips to: 

UE = SICAN - TUCUM 
CHAN CHAN- CAJAMARCA - GRAN VILLAYA - 
CHAPOYAS 


-PAMPA GRANDE: 


TAMBO TOURS PO BOX 6054I- HOUSTON. TEXAS 77205. fax: 281-518-7378: 
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Ecuador ads 
Yachana@e:c" iis 


ha rainrorest 


5 ee E nat Members! 
Don’t forget 
to send us 
your new 
addresses! 


BR 


(593 2) 237 278 or 237 133 info@yachana.com www.yachana,com 


Angermeyer’s 
Enchanted Expeditions 


* Galapagos Cruises 

« Jungle Expeditions 

« Highland Trekking 

* Birdwatching 

* Cultural and Archeological Programs 

» Walking Tours 

* Tourist Class Hostal: "The Orange Guest House" 


h 
° 
ne] 
oO 
| 
@ 


galapagos & main\@ 


Guaranteed fixed departures for individual travelers on mainland Ecuador. 
Weekly departures to Galapagos, indigenous markets, Cotopaxi National Park (seat in car rates). 


Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas _ P.O. Box: 17-1200599 Quito - Ecuador 
Fax: 593-2-2569956 Ph: 593-2-2569960 / 2221305 
E-mail: info@angermeyer.com.ec 
Web Site: http:/www.angermeyer.com 
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Unique tours for groups 
and individuals | 


Ecuador 
ads 


EDITIONS -JUNGLE TRIPS, 


Our Address: 
Suecia street #339 


r Boa 

Fat 6 

Tel: sean 

‘e-mallyexploror@amaula,rep,net, 

www. incaexplorers.com| vorlate to: different levels Of Pleysl ral abiieg 
Cusco - Peru _ SAE Members Discounts. 


* Individually Taylored Lessons 

» Centrally Located 

* One Excursion per Week 

+ Complimentary Salsa and Cooking Lessons 


* Complimentary Internet Access 


COTOPAXI Lauls Cordero 8-19 y Almagro aa ae Leal 
. ae 1 = 29= $500 
Spanish School ge 5 4 a 228 9 S48 
Site: www southtravel.com nce 
Quito — Ecuador - Sudamérica e-mail Colopexi@eoutnravelicom 100-140 $425 


SAIL AWAY WITHTHE ENCHANTED 
SPIRIT OF GALAPAGOS 


@ SNREMBRANDTVANRIN — @ S/CAHMARA 
© SNVPIET MONDRIAAN © and HOTELORCA 


ETNOTUR, has over 15 years of experience operating cultural 
and nature oriented tours, to the Mountains, Rainforest, and 
National Parks. We organize in the Galapagos islands regular 
and/or Multi- adventure programs with sea- kayaks, mountain 
bikes, as well as Diving trips. — 


For more information, please contact our office in Quito or 
send us an e-mail. 


ETNOTURecuadar, 


Luis Cordero 13-13 y Juan Le6n Mera, Quito- Ecuador 
Phone: (593-2) 256 4565 or 223 0552, Fax: (593-2) 250 2682 
email: galapagos @etnoturonline.com 

web: www.etnoturecuador.com 
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café 
| cultura. | 


* 


At Café Cultura you'll find 
our breads are soft, 
warm and freshly made. 
Just like our beds. 


‘There is only one thing that will wake you 
once you're tucked into one of our toasty 
warm beds, 

‘The thought of tucking into one of our 
famous oven hot breads, 

Bed and breakfast at Café Cultura, the 
perfect recipe for sweet drams in a 
beautifully restored colonial house, 
Centrally located in Quito, we have 26 
individually styled bedrooms with private 
bathrooms. Loads of atmosphere with our 
comfortable library and stone fireplaces, 


Contact us at’ bri cee 2) 504-0078, (593-2) 564-956 
Fax: (593-2) 224-; ‘cafeculturacom 
we aa cafecultura.com 
‘Comer of Robles and Reina Victoria, Quito, Ecuador 


MANU 
EXPEDITIONS 


PERU'S MANU NATIONAL 
PARK AND HORSE- 
SUPPORTED TREKS IN 
THE PERUVIAN ANDES 


| Discounts 


Fax: (84) 236706) 


Cusco Peru Tel: (84) 226671 


E-mail: manuexpe+@amauta.rcp.net.pe 
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Ecuador ads 


‘JUNGLE 
ADVENTUR 


Biological reserve located 
after a five hour boat trip 
from Coca in the Napo river. 
Yuturi is surrounded by an 
impressive primary terra firme 
forest, with over 400 species 
of birds. 

Yuturi is considered as one 
of the major birdwatching 
sites of the ecuadorian jungle. 


ISLANDS 


IRRESISTIBLE BARGAIN 
FOR STUDENTS 
USD 305 


FOR 5 DAYS 
HOTEL ANGERMEYER 
Including: Transfers, 

accomodation, full board, 3 day 
excursions to the small surrounding 
islands, and guide. 
Extra cost: Flight 
FEO ticket and National Park fee 


Information and reservation 


TURITOTAL Travel Agency 
Portugal 600 y 6 de Diciembre Telf: 260-863/244334 
www.hotelangermeyer.com turitotal@accessinter.net 


‘wxrorAL Gu LA 


South American Explorer 


Ecuador ads 


La Nina 
plaza Gran 
Trolley Stop 
te ame (e5-0 
email 


Best Prices with 


22 Ww 
7s www.Moggely.com 


Biking-Horse Riding-Rafting-Paragliding-Jungle-Galapagos 
Joaquin Pinto E4-255 y Amazonas Quito Telf. (02) 554 984 
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wp 2a) 
de, old 
plaza 
2)2-247-0679 
nomada@impsat.net.ec 


Town 
Grande’ 
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Ecuador ads 


e e 
instinct 
Cultural and Adventure 
Tour Operator 
Highly recommended by: 
Footprint for Latinoamerica 


Lonely Planet 
South American Handbook 


Machupicchu, Inca Trail, 
Apurimac River Rafting, 
Tambopata-Candamo 


www. instinct-travel.com 
instinct@chavin.rcp.net.pe 


Procuradores #50 
Phone/fax: 051-084-233451 
Cusco, Peru 


Sena yo 


a truly 
beantify 


wilta 


rca 


ie Fruita Granola breakfast 
@ available 24brs 


af or) ests. 
email arebipe, 


Fragata Yacht 
Direct operators of 
Galapagos and Ecuador 
‘The best prices in all the country: 


~ scuba diving > snorkeling 

~ jungle ~ climbing 

— trekking > rafting 

~ indian markets 

%* SAEC members receive 

special discount !!1!!! 

Telfs: (593-2) 509610 / $57261/ 09733821 
E-mail: yfragata@uio.satnet.net 


RECOMMENDED IN ECUADOR 


LONG TERM FAVOURITE IN THE RICHEST ECOSYSTEM ON EARTH 


‘= 
pmreatTet Lite 


Thank you-tor the true wildermess experience. We will certainly refer any Inquiries for an aliyenture in the best of Ecuador to you. Your guides 
‘are top duality. We hope to return to Ecuador;soon.and experience more of your tours. = 


ADVENTURE TRAVEL SOCIETY, WORLD'CONGRESS 1998’ ENGLEWOOD, CO.USA. 


Another jungle outfitter with good reputation and several reader recommendations is Native Life. They specialize In the Cuyabeno, among 


other areas. Native Life strives to be environmentally and culturally responsible. | appreciate reader's comments on this subject” 
LONELY PLANET BOOK 1997 
“The current favourite In trips to Cuyabeno Is Native Life Travels. Guide owned and operated, they run 5- to 8 -day trips into the park. The 


popular 5'day trip costs USS245 per person, with a discount for SAEC members." 


NATIVE LIFE / NATIVO CAMP 


LET'S GO ECUADOR BOOK,1998. 


This basic facility in the southern Cuyabeno Reserve is among outstanding nature, reached by motorised and paddled canoe along the Aguarico 


River and surrounding tributaries. The best trips included an eight-day "Deep in the jungi 
utterly unspoiled area by canoe and on foot before you make your 


prices. Book through Native Live in Quito. 


Adventure in the Cuyabeno, exploring this remote and 
ay back 1o civilisation. Native Life tours are excellent value with all-inclusive 


Roger Harris and Peter Hutchison. 


‘The Amazon Book: THE BRADT TRAVEL GUIDE 1998 Bradt Publications / England, USA. 


FOR THOUSANDS OF TRIP REPORTS, PLEASE CHECK IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB OR IN 


NATIVE LIFE'S MAIN OFFICE 


www.native-life.com 


In_ Ecuador: Foch £4-167 and Amazonas Ave., Quito. E-mail: natlife1 @natlife.com.ec 
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South American Explorer 


Fran the Hee tothe Anas aed Bepeod 


ager hoo ng 


Sarai is PROUD To OFFER BoTH ENTRY 
AND Apvanccp Levet GLacicr ScuicoLs 
ON COTOPAXI AND CAYAMBC.,. FINISHING 
WITH AN ASceNT ATTEMPT 
To PRACTICE THE SKILLS 
YOU WAVE LEARNED 


Amazon Jungle 


ALONG THe River SuiRIPUNG, We OFFER 
Tue very Best iN JUNG ApvENTuREs 
CAMPING AT NIGHT , 
ano Traveling —( Ss ) 
IN Dugour caNocs — °\ So 
or Uning 
\Ve aLiays WAVE A BILINGUAL GUIDE 
EXPEDITIONS DEPARTING EVERY WaGK 


The Sala aos 
Boal omMpany 


\Viri! EXPERIENCE RUNNING BOATS IN THE 
a.) 5 eLANee aD EXTENSIVE 
ZITS” DATA FILES ON THE 


AS 
Me ))\ = BOATS IN OPERATION 
oe: 


\> We ARG IN A UNI@UE. 

< POSITION TO BE ABLE TO HELP 
You Usieer THe Best AVAILABLE 
OPTION FoR YOUR CRUISE IN THE ISLANDS 


Andes Expeditions 


atliy 


SC 
NASA 
Day Tours 
Uneing 6 Teckiting en 
Avping Mountain CLIMBING 
Horsc-Rioing & Mountain Biting 
So Fe FRI 
Pasaje Roca 630 y Amazonas 
Quito, Reuador 
USA & Canada : 1 800 434 8182 
Tel : (593 2) 552 505 / 234799 
Fax : (593 2) 223 381 
Email : admin@safari.com.cc 
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Ecuador ads 


aN 


AMAZONAS 


Thinking about learning Spani 
Come to Ecuador 
and get the highest academic standards 
and professional teaching staff 


* One to one and small group classes 

* Flexible schedules and reasonable rates 

* Study in our “Jungle Branch” and enjoy the Amazon 
* Special discounts for SAEC members 

* Licensed by the Ecuadorian Ministry of Education 

* Experienced Ecuadorian host families 


“AMAZONAS” SPANISH SCHOOL 


718 Jorge Washington and Amazonas Ave., Building Rocafuerte, 2nd. & 3rd. floor 
Phone & fax: (593- 2) 504654, Phone: 527509 P.O .Box 17-21-1245 Quito - Ecuador 


www.ecua.net,ec/amazonas 


* SAE MEMBER DISCOUNT * 
ECUADOR'S LEADING ECOTOURISM OPERATOR 
NATURE LODGES * COMMUNITY PROGRAMS * BIRDWATCHING 
* DIVING * TREKKING * PHOTOGRAPHY 


AMAZON * GALAPAGOS * ANDES 


Winner of the Ecotourism Showcase 2000, 
and the 1997 ToDo! Award for Socially 
Responsible Tourism 
Highly recommended by members of the SAEI 


www.tropiceco.com 


Tel:(593-2) 225-907 or 234-594 Fax:560-756 
Ay. Republica E7-320 y Almagro, Edif. Taurus, Dpto 1-A 
Quito-Ecuador 


mail: amazonas @pi.pro.ec 
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Members do not suffer in silence if 
the magazine is a mere month or two 
behind schedule. Or take the layout. 
Who could have foreseen the storm 
unleashed by a simple change of for- 
mat? Members didn’t simply dislike 
the avant-garde tabloid design of 
issues 59 and 60, some actually wrote 
rude, and even threatening, letters. 
And, of course, we’ve learned to 
shrug off the usual grumbles about 
the cheap paper and the moans of 
photographers whining about their 
blurry photographs. The fact is, aside 
from these trifles, the magazine 
comes in for a flattering amount of 
praise. 

Still, we must at least consider the 
possibility that, great as the SAE is, it 
might be even greater. To this end, 
we've dreamed up a new and possibly 
regular feature to inspire current and 
future writers for the SAE. 

The Assignment Desk will post sug- 
gestions and ideas for stories that the 
editorial staff (and members, too) 
would like to see someone write 
about for the South American 
Explorers. Writers take note! 

What sort of stories? Well, a while 
back someone called in to inquire if 
we'd be interested in a story about 
“Great Mountains I’ve Never 
Climbed.” Alas, he never got around 
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Assignment Desk 


to it, but...wow! A story with a title 
like that would be hard to turn down. 

Well, as we wait to hear from mem- 
bers, here’s a few stories the SAE edi- 
tors would like to see: 

A history of bullfighting in Latin 
America that goes into who goes to 
bullfights, profiles of the bullfighters 
and bulls, anecdotes, bullfight rings 
in SA, rules, rituals, and customs, lit- 
erature, etc. 

Something about electric fish, eels, 
and other creatures collectively (or 
maybe just one species), where found, 
anatomy, how the electricity is gener- 
ated, electrical output, getting around 
by electric location, distribution, and 
biographical info about the scientists 
who study them. 

An critical article that examines the 


What is a 50 ‘Kg rat? 
Why do palm trees walk? 


How drunk can a sloth get? 


If you want to know the answers, 
and experience the wonders of the unspoilt 
tropical rainforest of 


MANU NATIONAL PARK 


Contact us at PANTIACBLLA we specialize 
in expeditions to Manu, providing a knowledgable. 
professional service, within everyones budget. 


Look also at this: 


countless tales of indigenous peoples 
living in harmony with nature, taking 
only what they need to survive, giving 
back to nature as much as they take, 
keeping the ecological balance intact, 
etc. Is any of this true or would these 
same groups, given enough chain- 
saws, clear-cut the continent? 

While it’s illegal to import pre- 
Columbian ceramics and textiles, the 
smuggling continues. What about 
something from the collector’s point 
of view? Is there anything to the argu- 
ment that, since you can’t stop smug- 
gling, collectors should be allowed to 
buy and import selected ancient arti- 
facts? This way, the money could be 
used to preserve/conserve other arti- 
facts that often disappear and end up 
in private collections anyway? 


10% discount for SAEC members on Manu tours 
special trips for BIRDWATCHERS 
TAILOR MADE TRIPS for you anywhere in Pert 


Calle Plateros 360, Cusco, Pert, Tel, 51 84 238323 Fax 51 84 252696 
e-mail: pantiac@mail.cosapidata,com pe 
website: www pantiacolla.com 


South American Explorer 


Cusco Club 


At time of writing, we are in the 
middle of wet and quiet season. It 
gives us a chance to visit our favorite 
town, Quillabamba, and the sur- 
rounding ruins, waterfalls and the 
magical Sambaray (ask Fiona or 
Shawn for details). We look forward 
to autumn, less rain, more people 
and, of course, more work. Things 
are going well here. 


We are getting ready for our move 
to Choquechaca 188 Apt 4, two 
blocks behind the 
Cathedral. The new 
location is walking 
distance from the cen- 
ter for those of you 
who just want to stop 
by, have some coffee 


are low on helping hands. There is 
still a need for marketing interns or 
volunteers—even people willing to 
help us paint during the move. 


FYI we should be at the new club- 
house by the 6th of May. Although 
we may be closed for a couple of 
days, please check out the website 
for more info. We have Shawn here 
on a full time basis. He answers all 
our member e-mails, especially the 
weird and wonderful ones, so keep 
them coming. We also have Helga, 
who can usually be found at our 
desk in Peru Rails Wanchaq station. 
A big thanks to Chrissy, our EVR 
intern, who has returned to the 
states to have her baby; Jane, who 
has been a wee star in helping out 
and getting our advertising sorted, 
has also left. She can still be found 
in Cusco doing distribution for the 
Cusco Weekly. Good luck and best 
of luck with Jack. 


Other people that require thanks 
are the young Dr. Giles (Life mem- 
ber), who has volunteered his time 
and been a generally good guy 
(Doctor Proctor promise to have 
that plaque ready soon), and also a 
thanks to Victoria who has been 
helping out between classes. 


On the Inca Trail front it seems 
that things are constantly changing. 
The latest regulations require you to 
book your trip three days in advance 


AGENCIA DE VIAJES Y TURISMO 


and a cookie. And, of 
course, to investigate 
all those great trips 
that you plan to take. 
We are in the process 
of cleaning things out 
and at the moment, 
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Adventure Tour Operators 
Hotels and airport pickups. Organised Tours of All Classes 
‘Trekking Specialists in Viicabamba, Choquequirao, 
Auzangate, Machu Picchu and Inca Trail. 


with a copy of your passport (e.g. if 
you want to leave on Friday you 
must book on the Wednesday). 
These laws are in themselves creat- 
ing more of a need for other trails. 
Alternative treks are being explored 
a lot more now. Check out our 
Alternative Inca Trail Binder here in 
Cusco for more info. One last thing. 
A huge thanks to the members who 
have brought chocolate chips, 
peanut butter, coffee, mags, books 
and a laptop (thank you, thank you, 
thank you)—kindly delivered by 
Steve Cohen. We look forward to 
seeing you soon. 


FIONA AND SHAWN 


Lima Club 


Don’t we all just love summer? 
Beach parties, barbeques, carnivals, 
open-air concerts, theater in the 
park, Jazz festivals — you name it the 
Lima summer brings it. Fortuitously, 
‘we are now very much in its midst, 
and enjoying to the max its many 
delights. Even the Carnival and the 
kids with water bombs taking great 
joy in soaking you to the very core, 
were welcomed (or at least tolerated 
without violence). 


This Lima summer has overseen far 
less enjoyable scenes, most notably 
the devastating and tragic fire that 
raged through 4 blocks of central 
Lima, and other parts of the county 
have been less fortunate with weath- 
er with destructive flooding in the 
highlands. However, overall, this 
period had been one of stability and 
encouragement. The occasional 
strike and protest, have failed to 
impede the country’s steady, albeit, 
slow, economic growth. Toledo con- 
tinues to control, and President 
Bush’s decision to make Peru the first 
Latin county he is to visit, seems to 
indicate that Democracy still abates. 
(The more cynical have denounced 
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peru 


informacién y asistencia al turista 
tourist information and assistance 


Peru now has a tourist information 
and assistance service where 
tourists can get objective and 

impartial information and 
assistance when the services they 
receive do not conform to 
contract arrangements. 


Look for this symbol Q 


Contact [Pert 's tourist information and assistance 
in: Arequipa, Ayacucho, Cusco, Iquitos, Lima, 
Trujillo 
iperu@promperu,sob,pe 
wewwperuorg, pe 
574-8000 /421-1546 / 421-1627 


A service provided by: PromPert e Indecopi 


Bush’s visit as riddled with hidden 
agendas—military bases, Plan 
Colombia etc—but let’s be positive!) 


As is the norm, the number of 
members swinging through our 
doors has declined during these 
months allowing more time to con- 
centrate on SAE projects. Tilak and 
a brief recruit, Ashley, were united in 
their efforts to recode and restruc- 
ture our entire library. We all hope 
their efforts are rewarded through 
the increased use of this fabulous 
resource, Got some books to spare?? 
Tilak, as his usual habit, remains in 
complete control of the trip reports 
that come flooding in. Whilst Ashley 
though it best to head back to 
England, Julia, our great EVR 
Coordinator took the opposite (and 
much more wisened) decision to 
return to us after a few weeks in the 
same country. Straight back to the 
work that she craves, she is busy 
looking after our regular Volunteer 
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Meetings and increased contact with 
the organizations that badly need 
YOUR help. Got some time to 
spare? 


‘Updates’ has been the key word of 
the previous 6 weeks as we strenu- 
ously make all effort to obtain all 
new information for our binders. 
Feli has been inspirational in this 
respect, and due to her work we are 
all but finished. Tara, meanwhile, is 
updating for the Handbook series, as 
well as gaining valuable knowledge 
for us. We have also been very busy 
answering a wealth of enquiries 
regarding our internship program— 
very positive indeed, and we have 
several booked for the summer 
months. Their services are much in 
need. The more hands we have the 
more we can progress, especially as 
our bigger projects bare fruit. 
Promudeh, the Government 
Ministry for Development, has taken 
on our initiative to introduce volun- 
teer visas into the country, and the 
Foreign Ministry has also welcomed 
the idea. We are also currently in 
contact with the eminent 
Archeologist, Ruth Shady, to supply 
students for her famous Caral 
Project. 


The biggest project that we are 
about to face, however, is the mov- 
ing of the office in Brefia to 
Miraflores. This will come as a 
shock to those who have been with 
us from the start, as Brefia was host 
to this club for 25 years. However, 
as most visitors tend to stay around 
the Miraflores area we are becoming 
more and more isolated and difficult 
to locate. Please check our website 
for details of the new address which 
I shall add as soon as we have one 
set in stone. I also welcome feedback 
regarding this decision, so if any 
have comments or questions then 
please e-mail me at simon@saexplor- 
ers.org. We are hoping to be at the 
new site around April —May. 


Volunteers to help us in the move? 
We would of course be immensely 
grateful for any financial donations 
to offset the monetary cost of the 
move. 

A big thank-you to all for your 
continued support, and I hope that 
the year 2002 brings nothing but joy 
(and great waves). 


SIMON ATKINSON 


Ouito Club 


February, 2002 


Hello from Quito! 

There’s a buzz in the air, the sound 
of laughter and new greetings. 
There’s the smell of popcorn and 
freshly brewed coffee. There’s soft 
jazz in the background, a warm 
blaze in the fireplace. There might 
even be wine, What’s happening? 

Our cultural, social, and environ- 
mental presentations every Thursday 
night at the Quito clubhouse are 
attracting members and non mem- 
bers alike. Natural history is 
explored, issues examined, art and 
culture explained, research shared, 
and projects opened up to volun- 
teers. Lectures, presentations talks, 
slideshows by biologists, social 
workers, community leaders, and 
artists have generated enthusiastic 
support. They have made the club a 
great place to come, learn and have 
fun. If you haven’t attended one of 
the club’s presentations, here’s what 
you missed during the first months 
of 2002: 


Biodiversity 


Volcanos and Earthquakes in 
Ecuador 


South American Explorer 


Parks and Protected Wilderness 
Areas in Ecuador 


Native Fruits of Ecuador 
Oil Exploration in the Amazon 


Helping Street Children of 
Ecuador 


Shuar Culture and Western 
Influence 


Plan Colombia 
Peace Corps, Ecuador 


Humanitarian Aide Work in 
Developing Countries 


Climbing and Hiking in Ecuador 


Environmental Education 
through Puppetry 


Paper Making 
Indigenous Andean Painting 


Conservation and Forest 
Product Artesania 


Traditional Ecuadorian Foods 


Local Festivals, Games and 
Customs 


Andean Spectacled Bear 
Research 


2002 International Climbing 
Expedition to Sangay Volcano 


Come by when you're in Quito. 
Check the webpage for Coming 
Attactions. 


Members! Do you know about our 
Climbing, Hiking and Walking 
About Club. Explore Ecuador on an 
outing led by a fellow member of the 
SAE or take part in our Guided 
Natural History Hikes. These edu- 
cational hikes, lead by volunteer nat- 
uralists, biologists, birders and 
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Ecuadorian university students are 
designed to give members a grasp of 
Ecuador’s ecology and culture. 

Other projects on the drawing 
board are SAE-sponsored public 
talks on Ecuador’s cultural and bio- 
logical diversity. Stay tuned for more 
information! 


Meanwhile, on the yolunteer front, 
our Explorers Volunteer Resource 
(EVR) forges ahead. Latin America 
abounds with volunteer opportuni- 
ties we are working hard to include 
ever more places to volunteer in our 
growing database for members to 
use, 

And speaking of volunteers — thank 
you to volunteers Brian, Berendt, 
Lisa, Wendy, Miriam, Jenny, and 
Scott for jumping in and giving your 
time and energy to SAE. A special 
thanks to Angel and Omar, two 


The Orange Guest 
House 


CHARMING BED & BREAKFAST 


+ IN THE HEART OF MODERN QUITO. 
+8 ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH. 

* SLEEPS UP TO 18 GUESTS 

+ COMFORTABLE BEDS 


Angermeyer’s. 
Enchanted Expeditions 
Foch 726 y Av. Amazonas 
P.O. Box: 17-1200599 
Fax: 593-2-569956 
Ph: 593-2-569960 / 221305 
E-mail: 
angerme1@angermeyer.com.ec 
Web Site: 
http://www.angermeyer.com 
Quito - Ecuador 


Ecuadorian volunteers who manage 
to find time between jobs to help the 
club. Everyone’s work with the 
organic garden and compost system, 
updates, trip reports, Thursday night 
presentations, club hikes, and com- 
puter work has been invaluable! 

Of course, the Quito clubhouse is 
always looking for volunteers and 
interns to work at least 3 months at 
the clubhouse. The work is inter- 
esting and rewarding — and includes 
fabulous lunches and Spanish les- 
sons! 


A farewell to Melani Martinod and 
Andy Simpson — two long term vol- 
unteers who have helped the club- 
house grow over the years. Together 
they have formed a partnership, a 
marriage, a baby — and will be ven- 
turing off on an adventure of their 
own. Thank you both for your com- 
mitment to the success of SAE and 
good luck in your future! 


Don’t forget Earth Day — April 22. 
Plant a tree, share a ride, make a 
statement, teach a child, create a 
dream, 

“Only the dreamer can change the 
dream... 

And only the dream can change 
the dreamer.” 
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very rare in travelers to South 
Ask the Doctor America, it can be a deadly dis- 


Yellow Fever 
By ANDREW SCHECHTMAN, M.D. 


Q: What is yellow fever? 
A: Yellow fever is a virus infection 
transmitted by the bite of an infected 


mosquito. The effects can range 
from mild to life threatening. The 
most severe forms of the disease 
include hepatitis (causing yellow 
skin, hence the name) and wide- 
spread bleeding (similar to the 
effects of the Ebola virus). Severe 
disease can cause death in up to 50- 
65% of those affected. 

Yellow fever is currently found in 
Africa and in tropical areas of South 
America including Bolivia, Brazil, 
Columbia, Ecuador, French Guiana, 
Peru, and Venezuela. In the absence 
of an urban epidemic (which hasn’t 
occurred since the 1950’s in South 
America), most cases of yellow fever 
are transmitted only in forest or jun- 
gle areas. The yellow fever virus 
infects wild monkeys and typically 
only infects humans who are in close 
proximity to monkey habitats (i.e. 
forestry and agricultural workers). 
Yellow fever infection is very rare in 
travelers to South America. 


Q: I was told 1am supposed to get a 
yellow fever vaccine before my trip 
to Ecuador. If yellow fever is so rare, 
is this really necessary? 

A: While yellow fever infection is 
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ease. The Center for Disease 

Control recommends yellow 

fever vaccination for those who 

will be traveling outside of urban 

areas in countries known to have 

yellow fever. Also, many coun- 
tries require proof of yellow fever 
vaccination (the International 
Certificate of Vaccination) before 
entry. This requirement is especially 
common when a traveler is coming 
from another country that is known 
to have yellow fever, For all of these 
reasons, yellow fever vaccination is 
often recommended before a trip to 
South America. The International 
Certificate of Vaccination is valid 
starting 10 days after the vaccination 
and remains valid for ten years. 


Q: How good is the yellow fever 
vaccination? 

A: It’s excellent. The vaccine for 
yellow fever is a single injection of 
an attenuated (live but weakened) 
virus that provides immunity with- 
out causing disease. This is similar 
to the way the measles vaccine 
works. One shot provides immunity 
in more than 95% of recipients and 
typically lasts for at least 10 years. 
A booster dose is recommended 
every ten years. Side effects to the 
vaccine are uncommon. Fewer than 
one in twenty people will experience 
mild headaches or muscle pains usu- 
ally occurring about 5-10 days after 
the injection. 
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@: Are there any reasons not to get 
a yellow fever vaccination? 

A; Infants under 9 months of age 
and pregnant women should never 
receive the yellow fever vaccine 
except in the rarest of circumstances 
- talk with your travel doctor. These 
travelers should avoid going to areas 
where yellow fever epidemics exist. 

Because the vaccine is produced 
using eggs, people with severe egg 
allergies also should not receive the 
vaccine. Also, those travelers with a 
suppressed immune system may be 
at risk of complications from the 
vaccine. Talk with your doctor to 
see if the vaccine is safe for you. 

Some recent evidence suggests that 
people over 65 years of age may 
have a very remote chance of devel- 
oping a serious reaction to the vac- 
cine. Travelers over age 65 should 
discuss the relative risks and benefits 
of this vaccine with their doctor. 

If you are traveling to a country 
that requires proof of yellow fever 
vaccination but have one of the 
above medical reasons for avoiding 
the vaccine, a waiver can be 
obtained. While an official letter 
from your physician may suffice, it is 
advisable to check with the appro- 
priate consulate(s) before travel for 
detailed waiver requirements. 


Q: In addition to getting the vac- 
cine, what else can I do to protect 
myself against yellow fever? 

A: Since yellow fever virus is trans- 
mitted by the bite of a mosquito, all 


Time is critical when lives are at stake. 24 hours a day, 
Doctors Without Borders medical teams are ready to respond 
to any emergency no matter how difficult, irrespective of race, 
religion, or politics. In Afghanistan, Angola, and over 80 other 
countries, we deliver a message of hope and humanity—one 
bandage, one suture, one vaccination at a time. . . 


So 1.888.392.0392 ext 1028 | www.doctorswithouthorders.org 
THEDECIS sans FRONTERES 
BI Beers AWARDED THE 1999 NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 
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of the techniques used to prevent 
other mosquito-borne diseases (such 
as malaria and dengue) will also help 
prevent yellow fever. These tech- 
niques include using insect repel- 
lents, wearing long-sleeved shirts 
and long pants, and sleeping under 
permethrin-impregnated bed nets or 
in a well screened off area. 


Q: How can I get more informa- 
tion? 

A: More information about yellow 
fever and up-to-date details of areas 
with increased disease activity can be 
found on the Center for Disease 
Control’s website at 


http://www. cde. gov/travel/yelf 
ever.htm. 


About the Author 


Dr. Andrew Schechtman is a family 
physician with a Diploma in Clinical 
Tropical Medicine and Traveler’s 
Health from the Tulane University 
School of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine. He is currently on staff at 
the Ochsner Clinic in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. He has worked overseas 
with Doctors without Borders in 
Guatemala and Uganda. 


Disclaimer: These recommendations are 
general and may not apply to every read- 
er. Please consult your doctor for rec- 
ommendations specific to you and your 
travel plans. 


E-mail medical questions to 
Dr. Schechtman at uschecht- 
man@pol.net. Although ques- 
tions cannot be answered per- 
sonally, a selection will be 
answered and published in 
future issues of the South 
American Explorer. 
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The Bottle Against Germs 


Say you're trekking along some remote trail in South America, when you 
come across a gigantic puddle. You’ve been hiking for hours, and about to 
die of thirst, but when you reach for your iodine tablets, they’re gone. So is 
your bottled water. Worse, you’re a microbiologist and can tell at a glance 
that the puddle is teaming with Giardia and E. coli, as well as protozoa such 
as Crypto, cysts and other biological contaminants. 

Is death a certainty? Is it time to cash in? Buy the farm, croak, give up the 
ghost, etc? No. Because before heading into the wild, you read this piece and 
prudently purchased a Sawyer portable water bottle, with the Innova 2/10- 
micron stage 2 filter that can clean 480 bottles (80 gallons) of foul H2O on 
just one filter. 
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Does it work? We’re not sure. For 
one thing, there are different Sawyer 
water bottles that seem to do differ- 
ent things. For example, the 16 oz. 
Sawyer water bottle with the 23 
micron single stage filter, that treats 
150 bottles of water, seems to 
remove lead, chlorine and odors, but 
not cysts, bacteria, and protozoa. 
This makes it less effective than the 
Sawyer water bottle with the stage 
2/10 micron filter that gets the bac- 
teria, cysts, and protozoa, but not 
any viruses that may be lurking that 
may be around. 

What to do? Fortunately you can 
check out the merits of various 
Sawyer water bottles by going to 
www.Sawyeronline.com. Also, if 
you can prove you’re going on an 
important expedition that will bring 
credit to your club, we might be 
inclined to hand over one or both of 
the bottles we got for nothing. 


From Sea To Sea 


The world’s first transcontinental 
railroad was the one-track line that 
ran between Panama’s Atlantic port 
of Balboa and the Pacific port of 
Manzanillo. It runs exactly 47 miles, 
and is the most expensive railroad 
every built, costing when it was fin- 
ished in 1855, a whopping $8 mil- 
lion. 

The panama railroad was more or 
less abandoned in the 1980s, and for 
a while there was no service at all. 
Then in the 1990s things started 
looking up. Since last summer, luxu- 
ty trains are whisking passengers 
between the two oceans. With rail- 
way cars bought from Amtrak and 
refurbished in New Orleans the 
owners expect to turn a profit in the 
near future. Train passengers can 
also step outside and view the jungle 
from a 9 foot stainless steel observa- 
tion deck on the end of each car. 

For more information on the rail- 
road, including a page of amazing 
facts (more than 12000 people died 
in the construction of the Panama 
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Railroad) check out the excellent 
http:/Awww.trainweb.org/panama. 


Rest For The Weary 


Finally! It had to happen some day. 
Well, it’s come to pass. There is actu- 
ally a hotel in Lima not far from the 
airport. 

This is good news. Why? Because 
most planes from the states arrive in 
Lima somewhere between eleven 
p.m. and four in the morning. On an 
average, it takes forty minutes to get 
through customs. The jet-lagged 
traveler then faces two unappealing 
alternatives. Head into Lima or 
Miraflores or hunker down in the 
airport and hop an early flight out to 
Cusco. 

Of course veteran Latin American 
travelers knew all about this, but 
first time travelers to Lima would 
put up an argument when informed 
that Lima lacked an airport hotel. 

Those days are over. Located, 
according to their ad, a brief 5 min- 
utes from the airport, the Manhattan 
Inn boasts carpeted rooms, 24 hour 
room and laundry service, a money 
exchange, transport to the airport, 
etc. 

Tt all means the passing of an era, 
but it’s about time. 


Peak Preview 


Looking for a cheap thrill in 
Ithaca’s dollar store to reward my 
eleven-year-old son, I discovered 
Climbing — Bolivia’s 
Huayna Potosi video, 


holding this valuable (everything’s 
relative) video for the lucky climber 
who is first to call in. 

But there’s a hitch. We don’t want 
to hand over this unique documen- 
tary to just anybody. The happy 
recipient must promise to view the 
film, and write a brief review. Who 
knows? At a dollar a pop, we just 
might want to sock in a gross or two 
for future generations of climbers. 


A Dog’s Life. 


For years people have been calling 
us for information about traveling 
with some pooch! Well, now we 
have it. We'd print it here in fulsome 
detail, but for the fact that if you’re 
not planning to take your cur with 
you, it’s not all that gripping. 

Still, we have it! And if you’re in 
need of this material, let us know. 


RUTA DEL SOL 


parts 1 and 2. SCHOOL OF SPANISH 


How can you lose? 
A measly dollar, for a 
full 60 minutes of J 
high adventure pack- agg 
aged in an eco-friend- 
ly video cassette 
made from light 
weight recycled 
materials. Unopened, 
still in it’s original 
shrink wrap, we’re 


One to One C 


] Discount for Volunteers 
mbers 
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Peru 


HELP WANTED 


Anybody looking for an INTERNSHIP? The 
SAE, Lima, now runs a successful internship 
program, Why not earn academic credits 
with us here in Peru? Combine the excite- 
ment of traveling with the wonder of learn- 
ing. Contact us for further details at 
limaclub@saexplorers.org, (LI) 


HELP WANTED! The Lima Clubhouse has 
several openings with immediate starts. 
These include an Events Coordinator, as well 
as a Public Relations / Marketing Manager. 
These positions are voluntary but bed and 
lunches can be organized for those willing to 
commit for more than three months. Contact 
Simon Atkinson as simon@saexplorers.org. 


(LI) 


HOTELS & LODGING 


CHURUP GUEST HOUSE, Huaraz, Peru, 
Friendly, family run hostel. Laundry, storage, 
kitchen facilities. English spoken, climbing 
and trekking info, bus station pick-ups. 
Rooms from $4-86. Tel: (51.44)722.584 
Address: Jr. Pedro Campos #735. (LI) 


JOSE LUIS, $.A.C. Friendly English speak- 
ing, safe, quiet, clean and cozy rooms in a 
private atmosphere, minutes away from cen- 
tral park Miraflores, Breakfast included, 
kitchen facilities, rooms with private bath, 
hot water, cable TV, lounges, Phone, fax, 
internet available. We are in the most rep- 
utable guidebooks. Prices: single $10, double 
$18, triple $24, 4-6 persons: $7, groups of 
6+: $6 each. Located: Francisco de Paula 
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Ugarriza 727, San Antonio Miraflores, Lima. 
Tel: (511) 444.1015, Fax: 511.446.7177 
Email: hsjluis@terra.com.pe Web page: 
www.hoteljoseluis.com.pe. (LI) 


HOSTEL DE LAS ARTES, Lima. Dutch 
‘owned, from $5.00, near SAE, airport pick- 
ups. Jr Chota 1460, Lima. Tel:511.433.0031 
artes@terra.com.pe, http://arteswelcome.tri- 
pod.com. (LI) 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Lima. SAE discount price 
$5/person. A charming place to accommo- 
date you. Family atmosphere, near the ocean 
in central Miraflores. Breakfast, hot shower, 
communal TV. Jr Manco Capac, 368, 
Miraflores (between the 9th and 10th blocks 
of Ave. Larco). Email 
friendshouse_peru@yahoo.com.mx Tel: 
511.446.6248, (LI) 


MARFIL GUEST HOUSE, Lima. Cozy fami- 
ly run hostel located near the SAE, Kitchen 
and laundry facilities, cable TV, travel infor- 
mation. Spanish lessons available. Parque 
Ayacucho 126 (between the 3rd and 4th 
blocks of Bolivar), Pueblo Libre. Tel: (511) 
463.3161. Email: cosycoyllor@yahoo.com. 
(LI) 


PLAZA FRANCIA INN, Lima, Peru, Lonely 
Planet Recommended. Address Rufino 
Torrico 1117 altura cuadra 9 Avenue, 
Garcilaso de la Vega, Lima one. Singles, dou- 
bles, dorm rooms available, Email:franci- 
asquareinn@yahoo.com. Send flight details in 
advance for airport pick-up service. 
Tel:(511)330.6080, Mobile: (511)945.4260. 
Visit our Web page: www.incacountry.com. 


(LI) 


EXPLORERS INN, Tambopata Nature 
Reserve, Puerto Maldonado, Peru. Over 595 
species of birds, 1200+ butterflies, 149 drag- 
onflies, For Information and reservations, 
contact Peruvian Safaris, Alcanfores 459, 
Miraflores, Lima, Tel:(511)447.8888 Fax 
(511) 241.8427 heep://peruviansafaris.com/ 
E-mail: safaris@amauta.rep.net.pe. (LI) 


HOSPEDAJE IQUIQUE is located four 
blocks from the main square. Rooms with 
private or shared bathrooms from $4.50 
including breakfast, hot water, free trans- 
portation from the airport or bus terminal. 
Telephone: (51-84)225-880. Calle Recoleta 
574. We have a hotel in Lima too. 
hiquique@terra.com.pe, 
http://barrioperu.terra.com.pe/hiquique. (LI) 


AMAZON CANOPY WALKWAY! Travel 
with EXPLORAMA, successfully operating 
lodges on the Amazon 37 years. Experience 
the Spectacular View from the WORLD'S 
LONGEST CANOPY WALKWAY. Paddle 
along the river at night. View PINK DOL- 
PHINS. Fish for PIRANHAS, Explore thou- 
sands of acres of primary rainforest reserves 
around EXPLORAMA’S FIVE LODGES 
including the remote ExplorTambos and the 
new CEIBA TOPS, a Resort on the Amazon. 
Visie <www.explorama.com>. 15% discount 
for SAEC Members making direct advance 
reservation with Explorama, Box 446. 
Iquitos, Peru, Fax (51-94) 25 2533 e-mail 
<amazon@explorama.com. (LI) 


HOTEL SANTA ANA. Near Sipan, northern 
coastal Peru, in historic Zana: ten quiet, 
secure and clean rooms with shower and 3 
meals a day for $15 US, telefax: 51-74 431- 
052. (IT) 


CAFE ANDINO. Boosts the best coffee in 
Huaraz, and fabulous breakfasts all day. 
Enjoy the great atmosphere, and use the 
library and book exchange at your leisure. 
We also have loads of information regarding 
trekking in general, particularly about the 
Huayhuash and sport-climbing, cafeandi- 
no@hotmail.com , www.huaylas.com/cafe- 
andino, (LI) 


MACHU PICCHU HOSTAL, Lima, Family 
atmosphere, free breakfast and kitchen, hot 
water, TC Cable, videos, public phone, laun- 
dry, tourist information, Spanish lessons, 
SAE member discount: S/ 11. Ave Juan Pablo 
Fernandini 1015, Brefia (between the 9th 
and 10th block of Ave Brasil). Tel: (511)424- 
3479, (LI) 


LANGUAGE 


Do you want to speak Spanish? Take private 
lessons in Lima-Peru, lots of experience and 
recommended by Lonely Planet and 
Footprint Guidebooks Contact: Ricardo 
Felix E-mail: richfel@yahoo.com Telephone: 
§21-2559 / 726-0108. (LI) 


‘THE BEST PRICE FOR PRIVATE SPANISH 
LESSONS! Private or group classes with 
native Spanish speakers in beautiful 
Arequipa, Peru, For info (on classes, food, 
lodging and excursions) call Rocio Oporto at 
515-428-6929 or 515-469-4582, post mail: 
La Perlita 103, Arequipa, Peru. Email: 
claro@unsa.edu.pe. Read more about us at: 
www.unsa.edu.pe/pp/claro 5% discount for 
SAE members. (IT) 
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TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


FERTUR PERU, Lima, Tour and travel 
agent. Tourist information, package tours, 
international and domestic flights, excur- 
sions, reconfirmations. Great prices and stu- 
dent discounts, English spoken. Close to SAE 
Lima office. Tel 511.427.1958. Email: fer- 
tur@terra.com.pe. (LI) 


PANTIACOLLA TOURS, Manu National 
Reserve. Visit one of the world’s most fasci- 
nating natural reserves. Five, seven, and nine 
day tours leaving from Cusco almost daily. 
Quality guides, English spoken, friendly serv- 
ice. Email www.pantiacolla.com Phone 
(51.84)238.323. (LI) 


RAINFOREST EXPEDITIONS, Manu 
Reserve. Catering to research, educational, 
and travel groups. Cusco office: Calle 
Turfino 350 Tel: 084.23.2772. Lima office: 
Arambaru 166 4B Tel: 221.4182, (LI) 


ETCETERA 


FREE AIRPORT PICKUP! The Lima Club is 
offering a free airport transfer to any mem- 
ber who would be willing and able to bring 
a hand-carry for the club from the United 
States to Peru. (LI) 


Ecuador 


HOTELS & LODGING 


OTAVALO, ECUADOR. Ali Shungu, 
Hotel/Restaurant. Hacienda-like setting, 4 
blocks from Indian Market, 16 rooms, 2 
family apartments, Fireplace, Garden, Patio, 
Mountain Views, Hummingbirds, Friendly 
Service, Gourmer Vegetarian and 
International Meals. Shuttle Bus from Quito, 
Tour Information, American owned. Call 
5936-920-750. Write: Casilla 34, Otavalo. 
Email: alishngu@uio.telconet.net. Visit our 
website at www.alishungu.com . (QU) 


CASA MOJANDA, Mountainside Inn and 
Farm, is nestled in the countryside 10 min- 
utes from Oravalo. Adobe cottages, beautiful 
views, organic garden, Gourmet home- 
cooked meals, horseback riding to the cloud 
forest, lakes or waterfalls, extensive library 
and Japanese Style hot tub. Family owned 
and operated. 593-9-731-737. (QU) 
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CULTURA RESERVATION CENTRE, 
Quito: A group of independent hotel owners 
with a variety of beautiful places around 
Ecuador in one central office. Tel/Fax: 5932- 
558-889, Email: info@ecuadortravel.com. 
(QU) 


LANGUAGE 


SPANISH IN THE ANDES. Private, person- 
alized classes, host family stays, community 
service. Also offers academic courses, intern- 
ships. Located in beautiful colonial Cuenca, 
Ecuador, Centro de Estudios. 
Interamericanos. Email: interpro@cedei.org. 
Telephone: 593-7-839003 Fax: 593-7- 
833593. (QC) 


Cuenca City is recommended for students 
from all over the world and linguistics 
experts, to learn Spanish. “Equinoccial” is 
the best language school in Cuenca. Address: 
Luis Cordero 9-32. Phone: (593-7)834-758. 
Email: ece@cue.satnet.net Website: 
www.equioccial.edu.ec. (QU) 


QUITO ANTIGUO SPANISH SCHOOL 
quitoantiguo@yahoo.ec. In the heart of the 
Old Town. * Competitive Rates. Professional 
Staff, Experienced hosting families. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, Venezuela #1129. 
Tel: (593-22-286-930.) (QU) 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


Al SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for adventures. 
Custom-made expeditions or join one of our 
groups for hiking, camping, etc, Ecuador's 
biggest and best climbing company. Full 
logistic support for your own expeditions. 
Tel. 1-800-434-8182, Fax: 59-32-222-0426, 
Email: admin@safari.com.ec. (QU) 


CLIMBING ECUADOR. The most inexpen- 
sive climbing company with certified guides. 
We offer only the best service and equip- 

ment. www.moggley.com Tel: 02-255-4984. 
4x4 transport. SAE members 10% discount. 


(QU) 


Other countries 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


RUTAHSA ADVENTURES unbelievable 3- 
week Guatemala excursion: Tikal, Lake 
Atitlin, Quirigua, Candelaria Caves, 
Chichicastenango, Pacaya and Santiaguito 
volcanoes, hikes around Nebaj, Rabin Ajau 
folkloric festival, Antigua, Guatemala City, 
& more! Only $1720! See 
www.rutahsa.com, or contact Dr. Ric Finch, 
299 Allen Hollow Rd., Cookeville, TN 
38501. (931) 526-1390. (IT) 


BRAZIL RAINFOREST, Scottish & 
Brazilian family run riverboat tours and 
Amazon Rainforest Jungle Lodge featuring 
trekking, canoeing, fishing, wildlife, 
Indigenous Peoples and home cooking. 
(swallows@internext.com.br). Visit 
www.swallowsandamazontours.com or call 
508-255-4794 in the USA. (IT) 


PUBLICATIONS, MAPS, VIDEOS, 
MUSIC 


IGM Topographical maps of Ecuador online. 
Maps delivered to the reception desk of your 
hotel in Quito or directly to your home. 
www.bestdealecuador.com. (QC) 


TRANSITIONS ABROAD MAGAZINE. 
America’s #1 Guide to international work, 
living, study, and independent travel. 20th 
year. $24,95/six issues, Call for a FREE sam- 
ple issue, (800) 293-0373. (TR) 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. 
Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry, and 
more. Send $18 for $ issues (one year), or 
$3.50 for a sample copy to: The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1762 Emerson St. Denver, CO 
802181012 USA. (TR) 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X, College PK, MD 20740. Journal with 
news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. $20/yearperson, 
$30/yearinstitutions. Outside US add $3 
postage. (TR) 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA: 
Art, archaeology, early travels, Indians, natu- 
ral history. OP Books. 

Catalogue 62. Feee. Flo Silver Books,8442 
Oakwood Court, indianapolis, IN 46260 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Rio Botequim 2001 


50 bares e botequins com a alma Carioca 
PREFEITURA DA CriDADE DO RIO DE JANEIRO 
Memoria Brasil/Casa da Palavra, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 2001, 
160 pages with photos and maps, $12.00. 


Historic preservation and Rio de Janeiro have long 
been at odds. Eighteenth and nineteenth century build- 
ings were demolished willy-nilly and picturesque neigh- 
borhoods plowed under in the name of progress. Entire 
hills were leveled and carted off to make way for prom- 
enades, thruways, and skyscrapers. Tucked in this 
vast sea of urban modernity, however, are relics of an 
earlier Rio de Janeiro, chunks of neighborhoods that 
dodged the wrecker’s ball. To be sure, some of these 
treasured islands, like Urca, never really fell into ruin, 
and Santa Teresa, high on a ridge Sven the city, 
has been an artists’ mecca since the1960s. 
Nonetheless, many surviving older neigh- 
borhoods were neglected, as the city grew 
westward, along the coast. But in the past 
decade or so, Cariocas, as the city’s inhabi- 
tants are known, have begun returning to 
central Rio, to the neighborhoods of Catete, 
Lapa, Cosme Velho, and Laranjeiras. 

There is no better way to savor these pock-|)) 
ets of old Rio than to eat and drink your 
way through them, and no better maitre d’ bs 
than Rio Botequim 2001: 50 bares e bote- 
quins com a alma carioca, published more 
or less annually by the municipality of Rio, 
a guide to the city’s best and most beloved 
bars and bistros. (The words bar and bote- 
quim are practically indistinguishable, 
although the latter descended from a botica, 
a corner store.) 

Palacio, as celebrated for its music as its 
picanha aperitivo (grilled sirloin slices, 
served with tomato, onions, and farofa), is 
in Catete, on Rua Silveira Martins, at the 
edge of Gloria. For exquisite bacalhao ao 
vinho do Porto (dried codfish in port wine 
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sauce), head for the Bar do Serafim on 
Rua Alice in Laranjeiras. Shrimp, bacal- 
hao, and palm empadas (turnovers) are 
another treat. 

Novela Capela, on Av. Mem de SA in Lapa, opened in 
1903 and moved to its present location, a former bank, 
in 1967. Famous for its roast pig and goat, the eatery 
sizzles until 5 a.m., attracting peckish night owls from 
every strata of Cariocan society. 

A lonely survivor of Rio da belle époque is Paladino on 
Rua Uruguaiana in the Centro, a deli, wine shop, and 
saloon all in one. The house drink is chopp (draft beer), 
well-iced. Laborers and lawyers flock to Paladino for its 
salami, provolone, and roquefort sandwiches. 

Urea, a residential zone winding around the foot of Pao 
de Acicar, is the youngest of the older neighborhoods, 
with most of its structures dating from the first half of 
the Twentieth Century. Isolated and quiet, far from the 
din of Rio traffic, it has nifty views of the Baia de 
Guanabara. Here, at the corner of Rua Candido Gafreé 
and Rua Joa Luiz Alves, you'll find the Bar Urca, which 
began as a private club in the 1930s and converted to a 
tavern in the 1970s. The speciality of the house is fried 

sardines, grabbed right off 
a) the boat, submerged in 200- 
degree oil, and delivered 
crisp to your table. The 
chopp is geladissima. 

Somehow ignored by Rio 
Botequim is Severyna, on 
Rua Ipringa in Laranjeiras, 
a bare brick-walled night- 
club that serves specialties 
from the Northeast and 
rhythms — samba, chorinho, 
and bossanova — from the 
whole country. Also worth 
checking out are the hole- 
in-the-wall antique shops 
along Rua Lavradio near 
Ave. Mem de Sa that con- 
vert to music clubs at night. 

Note: Brazilian books can 
be ordered from Livraria 
Kosmos in Rio de Janeiro, 
www.kosmos.com.br . 


—DANIEL Buck 


L) bares e botequins 
com a alma carioca 
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The Last Cowboys at the 
End of the World 


The Story of the Gauchos of Patagonia 
Nick REDING 

NY: Crown, 2004 

294 pages, harcover, $24.00 


The White Rock 


An Exploration of the Inca Heartland 
Hucu THOMSON 

London: We feld € Nicolson, 2001 

316 pages, hardcover, £20.00 


New York writer Nick Reding had never ridden a horse 
before he ventured into Chilean Patagonia; he spent sev- 
eral months doing nothing but that, He first went down 
in 1995 to work as a fly-fishing guide, but became 
enthralled by the gaucho life. The Carretera Austral had 
only recently penetrated the region, and he arrived just in 
time to see the frontier change forever. Reding went 
home, but he couldn’t get Patagonia out of his mind. Pen 
and notebook in hand, he returned in 1998 and was 
taken in by Duck, one of the last cowboys of the title, 
and Edith, who lived in the forest in Middle Cisnes, up 
in the Andes. The nearest town was Coihaique. 

If you think this is a fairy tale, you’re right, but the 
emphasis is very much on grim. Duck, Edith, and their 
three children’s sylvan existence is punctuated by drink- 
ing, disease and heartbreak. Duck, the head gaucho on 
the Santa Elvira cattle ranch, is a diligent alcoholic and 
wife-beater. Edith is a saint, far from church. Duck, 
whose redeeming virtue is that he spends weeks away 
from home, driving cattle from one pasture to another, 
took Reding on as his peon, straight man, and Boswell, 
The story Reding tells, though he tells it well, is more 
Stanley Kowalski than Martin Fierro. 

Hugh Thomson is an English documentary maker and 
writer who has spent some two decades on and off 
scouring the Urubamba Valley for lost, near-lost, and 
forgotten Inca ruins. His quest takes him on a pilgrim- 
age of sorts to the Andean explorer notables, living and 
dead, among them Hiram Bingham, Victor Wolfgang 
von Hagen, Ann Kendall, Gene Savoy, Vince Lee, 
Charles Wiener, Paolo Greer, and John Hemming. 
Bingham he finds, by necessity, on a library shelf; Ann 
Kendall he camps with; and Paolo Greer, well, it’s the 
other way around, Greer finds Hugh, at the 
Ollantaytambo train station. “A man loomed up over 
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me as I squatted on the platform,” Thomson writes, 
introduced himself, “handed me his card,” and launched 
into an account of his decades criss-crossing the east 
Andes, pinpointing vanished mines and creeper-fes- 
tooned Inca relics. Two trains came and went before 
Thomson had disengaged himself from the prolix Greer, 
whom he likened to Harry Dean Stanton in Paris, Texas. 
Later, though, he confirmed Greer’s stories. That’s the 
Urubamba Valley for you. Teeming with archaeological 
sites and people looking for same. 

Thomson gives the prickly, idiosyncratic, explorer- 
extraordinaire Gene Savoy his due. Whatever one might 
think of his mythomania, he delivered the goods. He 
found the lost cities. 

Savoy confided the secret of his success to Thomson, 
“the great thing is to follow the roads, Hugh. Roads 
lead to ruins.” 

Anecdotes like these, which Thomson deftly weaves in 
with the story of his own explorations, lift White Rock 
far above the typical Andean lost-city narrative. 


—DANIEL Buck 


THE WHITE ROCK 


tn Exploration of the Inca Heartland 


HUGH THOMSON 


South American Explorer 


CORNER BOOKS 


FEATURED BOOK 


Realm of the Incas 
Max MILLIGAN 


Realm of the Incas is a glorious celebration of the 
fabled Incan civilization. Author/photographer Max 
Milligan captures the breathtaking beauty of Peru in a 
dazzling photographic odyssey. Follow Milligan on his 
15-year explorations—a journey from mysterious 
Machu Picchu to the icy source of the Amazon. Wander 
through the beautiful Sacred Valley, up into the snow- 
covered peaks of the Andes and down to the luxuriant 
rainforest. With 250 stunning photographs and text to 
match, this is the finest anthology of Incan culture ever. 
Please allow two weeks for delivery. 

Item # 802 ~ Hardcover $45.00 [members $42.00] 


NEW RELEASES 


Birds of Peru (A Field Guide) 


James F. CLEMENTS AND NoaM SHANY 


A Field Guide to the Birds of Peru is the first field guide 
ever published on the world’s most important birding 
country, and fills a huge gap in our knowledge of South 
American ornithology. Peru harbors almost 1800 species 
of birds, including 118 endemics, in every habitat rang- 
ing from coast and deserts to 23,000-foot snow-capped 
Andean peaks, intermountain valleys, lush cloud forests 
and tropical rainforests. Almost all 1800 species are 
illustrated on the 127 color plates, more than appear in 
any other field guide to date. The extensive text 
describes the main identification features of each species, 
plus its range in Peru, preferred habitat and worldwide 
range. 

Item #138 - Soft-cover $60.00 
[Member $58.00]. 
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GOLDEN OLDIES 
The Peru Reader 


Orin Starn, CaRLos DEGREGORI AND ROBIN KirK 


This book is sure to intrigue the traveler and the spe- 
cialist alike. It weaves together essays, folklore, historical PE RU 
documents, poetry, songs, short stories, autobiographical 
accounts, and photographs of Peru, covering ancient civ- 
ilizations, colonial rule, modern politics, the Shining 
Path, cocaine economy, and the struggle for dignity and 
rice READER 


Item #144 - Soft-cover $23.95 
[members $22.95] 


Forgotten Vilcabamba 
‘VINCENT LEE 


The most comprehensive treatment of the post- 
Conquest, Neo-Inca state of Vilcabamba in print. Covers 
the history of the province from the time of Pachacuti 
Inca through the capture and execution of Tupac Amaru 
Inca in 1572, the early explorations of Bingham, yon 
Hagen, Savoy and many others and the recent documen- 
tation of the region’s many ruin-sites by the Sixpac 
Manco expeditions. 515 pages, including 60 pages of 
maps and drawings, a Foreword by John Hemming, a 65 
page “Guide to Inca Vilcabamba” and 48 color photo- 
graphs. 

Item # 306 - Soft-cover $33.00 
[Member $30.00] 


Living Poor 


A Peace Corps Chronicle 
Moritz THOMSEN 


Moritz Thomsen’s classic chronicle of his Peace Corps 
stint in Ecuador, The St. Louis Post-Dispatch says, 
“Hilariously funny at times, grimly sad at others...with 
breathtaking descriptions.” Thomsen tells the story of 
his experiences among the native villages. Because it is so 
well-written, the book makes great reading, no matter 
what your interest. Much beloved by countless Club 
members. 

Item # 265 ~ Softcover $18.95 
[Members $17.95]. 
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ON SALE 


Peruvian Dishes 


Platos Puranos 


Miss those delicious dishes from when you traveled in 
Peru? Have a hunkering for a good ceviche or a meat 
empanada. Though the South American Explorers will 
not be selling food anytime soon, we can provide you 
with the next best thing — a book with simple recipes on 
how to make a fantastic and authentic Peruvian meal. If 
you are not satisfied, then you will have to go back to 
Peru and join the South American Explorers if you 
haven’t do so already. 

Item # 277 - Soft-cover $18.00 [members $17.00] 


Brasil Aventura 
Ana Aucust RocHo & ROBERTO LINSKER 


Brasil Aventura brings stories and images of Odysseys 
from the lands of Brazil. Stories of challenges between 
man and our nature. The Xingu of the Villas-Boas 
brothers, through the eyes of Maureen Bisilliat. A com- 
memoration that includes a broad panorama of beauty 
from north to south, from the coast to the country’s inte- 
rior, in tablelands and mountain ranges, in valleys and 
caves in the four corners of this immensity which one 
day came to be called Brazil. 

Item #110 ~ Hardcover $20.00 [members $15.00] 


South American Explorers Information Packets: 


Central and South America Driving Packet 


Volunteer Opportunities Information Packet 


Aconcagua Information Packet 
Chile Information Packet 
Ecuador Information Packet 


Galapagos Information Packet 

Peru Information Packet 

Cusco & Machu Picchu Information Packet 
Huarez Information Packet 
Manu/Tambopata Information Packet 
Central/South America Bicycling Packet 
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$30.00 [Members $20.00] #57 
$6.50 [Members $4.50] #58 
$20.00 [Members $15.00] #53 
$6.50 [Members $4.50] #2251 
$6.50 [Members $4.50] #101 
$10.00 [Members $4.50] #55 
$6.50 [Members $4.50] #52 
$10.00 [Members $4.50] #59 
$10.00 [Members $4.50] #2250 
$10.00 [Members $4.50] #56 
$20.00 [Members $15.00] #340 
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Cusco ads 


ANDEAN LIFE 


Quality Adventure Tour Operator 
=, Specialists in small group treks and tours in Peru 
8} Inca Trail to Machu Picchu Everyday (4 days) 


One to one or small 
Short ee Trail (2 days), Salkantay Trek (7 days) Fladble coke Oars, 
Ausangate Circuit (6 or 7 days), Lares Valley (4 or 6 days) Free salsa classes. 
A , Live with a very friendly 
Whitewater Rafting and Jungle Adventures (Manu & Tambopata) fhinily anid ipractica'your 
ORGANIZED TOUR PACKAGES OF PERU (5 days to 3 weeks) Spanish from the first day. 
Member of APTAE & AATC, Officially Licensed Trek Operator Voluntear: Work Program 


www.andeanlife.com E-mail: andeanlife@perutreks.com Galle enctoee. 285 — Cts 


- PERU 
Calle Plateros 341, Plaza de Armas, Cusco, Peru. Tel (084) 224227 Pane & Fox: 05164220028 


E-mail: 
www.webcusco.com/cuscospan 


A ; The southern wind which blows through this Sacred Valley 
Apventurt ©! 
Bean era can take you up high over the magnificent Andes, 
if only you meet the right people 


Screed Vatley ot he 


Q\Horstack nina eo 


inn 
50 Mopatia son Ves 
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Cusco/Peru ads 


Calle Plateros 325, 2° floor, 
Cusco - Peru - Latin America 
Tel: (51-84) 247836, 238245 

Fax: (51- 84) 222535 
qente@terra.com.pe 
info@qente.com 
http:/iwww.gente.com 


? STUDY SPANISH IN CUsC 


ACADEMIA LATINOAMERICANA 
DE ESPANOL 
LOCATED ON AY. SOL 580 (ACROSS FROM THE KORIKANCHA) 


* GROUP OR PRIVATE CLASSES 

* ALL AGES AND ALL, LEVELS 

* HOMESTAY OPTION 

* AFTERNOON ACTIVITIES INCLUDED 
* FREE DANCE CLASSES 

* WALKING CITY TOUR 

* VOLUNTEER WORK AVAILABLE 


WS Av. Sol 580 Cusco - Pert 


Tel. (51-84) 243364 Cell. (51-84) 690293 


(asa bs Lage mail: latinocusco@goalsnet.com.pe 4 
Pett Wed, 1” Be 


The Lima School 
of Languages 
Spanish Language “Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
Study Centre = Ladge-30 rooms wiprivate bath 
Priate or group Instructors = Dally jet lights-30 minutes from Cusco 
- Wi irdwatching, 
Weekly start dates iingintmatmeee 
PA AI eae dee ek 01 447 4704 OLAAT 91D Rees OL aT BT 
\ Grimaldo del Solar 469 CUSCO: Plateros 365 
hittp://www.excel- Miraflores, Lima Peru ‘Tel: 4-235342 
spanishlanguageprogramas-peru.org 511-242-7763 sy Las peceraeaanta coe, cie 
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LIMA - PERU 


English Spoken 
Travel Information 


Cable TV 
Guest House spanish Classes 


MARFIE Kitchen & laundry 
facilities 
luggage store 
$6 per person 


Parque Ayacucho 126, Pueblo Libre 
In between 3rd & 4th blocks of Bolivar 
tlf: 051-2611206 - cosycoyllor@yahoo.com 


LA LENGUA 
Spanish School 


LEARN SPANISH WITH US FOR 
ONE HOUR, 
ONE WEEK OR ONE YEAR! 


_ For beginners to advanced. 
_ Flexible schedules. 
~ Official Diplomas. 
~ Live with local families 
(three meals and laundry.) 
~ Help with student visas. 
~ Practice outside of the 
classroom, 
ina market, museum or 
small village. 
~ fllso have a School in ATA- 
| ~ cames 
(on the coast.) 
_ Free E-mail service 


SAE Members receive a 10%. 
discount 


Colon 1001 & Juan Leon Mera 
Building “Ave Maria” 

8th floor 

Quito - Ecuador 

Phone: (593-2) 543-521 
Phone/Fax (593-2) 501-271 
E-mail: lalengua@hoy.net 
www.la-lengua.com 


TRANSITIONS 
ABROAD 


The Guide to Learning, 
Living, and Working Overseas 


Each bimonthly issue of 
Transitions Abroad is an 
information-packed resource 
guide full of practical advice 
on overseas teaching jobs, 
study abroad programs, first- 
hand accounts of ESL teach- 
ing experiences, and 
volunteering abroad. 


We focus on the life enrich- 
ing experience of long-term 
travel, study, and living 
abroad. 


Our extensive directory list- 
ings are updated regularly. 
You’ll be inspired by our arti- 
cles and photography. 


Transitions Abroad, 
P.0. Box 1300, Amherst MA 01004 
800-293-0373; 
www, TransitionsAbroad.com 
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SOME SPECLES WATCH THE FOREST 
FROM A DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE 


Welcome to your 
ecological niche. 


A UNIQUE SPECIES OF ECOTOUR 
(303) 838-9412 WWW.PERUNATURE.COM 


\Watch him run free in his home, 


Did he kill somebody, or 
did somebody kill his freedom? 


» Prove his innocence. 


the jungle, at Muyuna Lodge 
and Expeditions. 


WWW.MUYUNA.COM 


Putomayo St. 163, Iquitos, Peru. 
Phone: (51-94) 24-2858/93-7533. 
E-mail: muyuna@wayna.rcp.net.pe 


Traveling to Easter Island? 
Fascinated by this enigmatic island? 
Check us out! 

Rapa Nui Journal 
the premiere source for Raster Island 
events and scientific studies 


- — 


Easter Island Foundation 


PO Box 6774, Los Osos, CAS3412 


Contact us fora list cf our Easter Istand publications 
hon: @05) 528-9558; 
email, rapanuibooks@worldnet. atl nat 
wii islendheritage org 


South American Explorer 


Ecological Adventure Travel 
Thur Operator in Cusco, Peni, with state 
of the art equizmment. We foster a warm 
caring and safe guiding style in order to 
provide our guests with maximun 
enjoyment of their cut door trips. 
TRIPS: 
- hearral to Machupicchu ¢DON 
- Apurimas River Rafting ¢DAN 
~ Head waters of the Amazon Tambopata 

Reer DAN , 

- Mam National Park 8D7N 
- Hazon Lines q 


~ Rafting ~ urge ripe 


email: chando@mayuc.com, 
website:~ www, mayuc,com 
Tel/Fax:51-84-232-666 


ECOLOGICAL mais 


ACADEMIA SUPERIOR 
DE ESPANOL 
SIMON BOLIVAR 


on 
Oi 


Offer individual Spanish 
lessons with very experienced 
teachers. 

Trips every weekend, free 
internet, free salsa lessons, 

free cooking lessons and 
culture/history lessons. 


‘Our school is highly 
recomended by members of 
the South American 
Explorers, 


Visit us at 
Leonidas Plaza 353 y Roca 
phone/fax: (593-2-504977) 

Quito - Ecuador 


PLATEROS St. 356 - CUSCO - PERU 
PHONE-FAX+51-84-225562 

PHONE +51-84-261640 
Manuadyentures@ terra,com.pe 

www. tunuadventures.com 


www.simon-bolivar.com | 


Come with us for a nature experience that you will 
never forget...with our many years of experience 
operating the Manu National park and leaders in the 
market, we can offer you a program that will exceed 
your expectations.,,fixed departure dates: Sundays and 
Mondays by bus, Tuesdays by plane, custom made 


trips, expeditions with specialized bilingual guides 
inate ieee Sa Eueubers 


QAOAOKOAOLOKOAOLOK 
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www.explorama.com 
amazon@explorama.com 
1 94) 25 2533 P.O. Box 446 
Iquitos - Peru 
15% discount for SAEC members} 


INCA TRAIL 


FIRST CLASS SERVICES S.C.R.L. 
Treoel Agonay and Tour Operetor 
“Quality isnt expensive, it’s priceless” 


Make the right choice and enjoy an exciting 
trekking adventure 


We are experts in trekking and specialize 
in Inca Trail and Ausangate 


* SAE members get a 15% special discount’ 


www.incatrail.com.pe 


E-mail:reservas@incatrail.com.pe 
Galle Trlunfo W, 892 - Office 212 Cusco - Peri 
Fax: (51) (084) 24-00-00 
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MAPS 


Look closely at the maps on this page. Then try to get one from Amazon.com. You 
can’t! Why? Because members of South American Explorers handcarry these 
maps back from various secret (0.K., forget the secret) locations in South 
America, so we’re one of the very few and sometimes the only source for these 
maps in the U.S. You want a map of Yanahuanca that could well mean the dif- 
ference between life and death when you’re hoofing about the Cordillera 
Huayhuash? Well, you better talk to us, not Amazon.com, not BarnesandNoble. 
com. Us, South American Explorers, your friendly U.S. map distributor. Get it? 


Non-Member Price.....Member Price......tem Number 


SOUTH AMERICA (1:15,000,000) 
Northwest Sheet (1:4,000,000).. 
Northeast Sheet (1:4,000,000) 
Southern Sheet (1:4,000,000). 
ARGENTINA (Road Map, 1:4,000, 
Aconcagua Topo (American Alpine Clul 
Tierra del Fuego (1:750,000) 
Patagonia (1:2,300,000) 
Valdez Peninsula (1:275,000) SALE.... 
Monte Fitz Roy & 

Cerro Torre (1:50,000) SALE 
BOLIVIA (1:2,000,000).. 
Cordillera Real Map (1:135:000) .. 
Cochabamba 
Lake Titicaca 
La Pai 
Potosi 
Tiwanaku.. 
‘Amazon Basin (1:4,000,000) 
Brasil Road Map (Quatro Rodas).. 
Rio de Janeiro SALE.. 
Sio Paulo City Map. 
CHILE (Road Map, 1:2,000,000).. 
Chile & Argentina Border: Road Map 
Torres del Paine Trekking Map.. 
Carretera Austral (1:1,000,000) Sal 
Patagonia (1:2,300,000) 
Cuenca Tourist Plan. 
Quito (1:12,500).. 
Galipagos Pocket Guide. 
Guayaquil Pocket Guide 
Otavalo Tourist Plan... 
Chimborazo Guide SALE 
Galapagos Island (1: 300,000. 


b). 


Chimborazo.. 
Chimborazo Guide 
Mulalé SALE.. 
Pintag SALE.... 
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Peru Maps 
Peru Road Map 
Lima City Map 
Cusco Tourist Guide 
Machu Picchu Color Site Map 
(Archaeological) 
Nazca Lines Map 
New Inca Trail 
Peru Department Maps 1:600,000/1:200,000 
Amazonas (Chachapoyas, Rio Mara-on).. 
Ancash (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) 
Apurimac (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) 
Arequipa (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon 
Ayacucho (Rio Apurimac)... 
Huancavalica (Rio Mantaro) SALE 
Junin (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, La Merced) 12.00. 
La Libertad (Trujillo) SALE.. 
Lambayeque (Chiclayo) SALE. 
Lima (Barranca, Huaraz)... 
Loreto (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas). 
Madre de Dios (Manu, Rio Tambopata) 
Mogquegua (General Sanchez Cerro) SALE 
Puno (Lake Titicaca)... 
Tumbes (Rio Tumbes) SALE 


Chivay (32s) .... 
Cordilleras Blanca & Huayhuash Tourist map . 
#625 

Corongo (18h). 
Huari (19) 
Huayhuash Trekking ( 
Inca Trail (1:25,000)... 
Llanganuco/Santa Cruz Trail 
Ocongate (28t).. 
Pomabamba (311) 
Pomabamba (18) SALE 
Quillabamba (260) SALE 
Urubamba (277)... 
Vilcanota (Auzangate) Trail (1: 
Yanahuanca SALE .. 
1,750,000) . 
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Order Form 


Quantity Item # Item Name Price 


Postage & 
Handling 
8 


$8.01 to $16. 
$18.01 to $28 
$25.01 to $60. 
$80.01 to $75. 
$75.01 to $100. 
$100.01 to $150...$10.95 

$160.01 to $200...$12.95 

$200.01 to $260...$14.95 

Over $280 $16.95 

NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales tax 
when caloulating postage and handling using above 
table. Name_ 
When shipping to more than one address, add $3.00 Address 
to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd Day, add | City/State, ip st a 
$10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, add $20.00 to =e 


od Subtotal 
Ci New Address 8% Sales Tax (NY residents only) 


(A New Member or Subscriber Postage and Handling 
Gi Renewing Membership * 

Don’t exchange my name with other 
organizations 


Membership 
Gift Membership 
TOTAL US $ 


BILLTO 


= eee eee 
| 
| 

= eee eee eee ee 


Telephone ; 
postage (continental U.S. only) Allow 7-14 days for | SH 1 PTO 3 ] 
delivery in the U.S, 

] tome a | 
Foreign Orders Address = 
If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you ] City/State/Zip | 


are paying by oredit card, we will add the cost of | Telephone _ 
airmail. If you wish, send your order, and we will NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P.0. boxes 


‘sdvise you of the total cost plus postage charges so! Visq/Discover/Mastercard/ American Express (for orders of U.S. $15 or more) 
you can pay by check. Foreign checks and money 


orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on a bank with Mumber ; 
08. office. i Expires Signature 
ee I Or call 800-274-0568 or FAX 607-277-6122 


are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 min!- 
mum, Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free 
catalog to the person of your choice. Simply specify 

their name, address and the items you want shipped 
in the “Ship to” section at right. 


] South American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 


I 

I 

I 

i 

I 

| Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: | 
I 

wl 


ie ae pe a A ae ae a 
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South American Explorers 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, New York 1450 


Address Service Requested 


Eleanor de aguirre 
Apartado See 

Cusco 
Peru 


Lee ‘ON LINYSd 
Wd ‘14ONO104 
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